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OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


— — 


Tuov knowest, Lord, the thousand pitfalls that beset 
This thorny path of mine; 

Thou knowest all the agonizing—all the strife; 

Thou knowest how the golden fruitage of my life 
Has turned to bitter wine! 


Thou knowest all the heavy days and wakeful nights, 
My lightest care and need; 

Thou countest every tear that flows adown my cheek; 

My God, Thou knowest I am helpless, frail, and weak, 
As any bruised reed. 


Small need to name my grief. Thou knowest all my 
heart— 
A sorely troubled thing ! 
Oh! Thou who stilled the stormy waves of Galilee, 
Speak now thy wondrous “ Peace, be still! ” to me; 
I hear Thee whispering. 


E’n now, a calm unspeakable fills all my soul; 
I own thy power divine; 
Dear Lord, I freely take the bitter, bitter'cup; 
Yea, to the dregs—the very dregs, I drain it up— 
My will is lost in Thine ! 


A CRIMEAN INCIDENT. 


— —— 


“ Give us a song! ’’ the soldier cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 

When the heated guns of the camp allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


The dark Redan in silent scoff, 
Lay grim and threatening under; 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belcked ite thunder. 





There was a pause. The guardsman said: 
“ We storm the fort to-morrow. 

Sing while we may; another day 
May bring enough of sorrow.” 


They lay along the battery side, 
*Below the smoking cannon— 

Brave hearts from Severn and from Clyde 
And from the banks of Shannon. 


They sang of love and not of fame, 
Forgot was Britain’s glory; 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sung *‘Annie Laurie.” 


Voice after voice eaught up the song, 
Until its tender passion, 

Rose like an anthem, rich and strong— 
Their battle-eve confession. 


Dear girl! the name he dare not speak, 
Yet as the song grew louder, 
Something upon the soldier’s cheek 
. Washed off the stains of powder. 


Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset’s embers; 
While the Crimean’s valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 


And once again a fire of hell 

Rained on the Russian quarters; ~ 
With scream of shot ard burst of shell 
> And bellowing of mortars. 
And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim 

Fore singer dumb and gory; 





And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of “Annie Laurie.’’ 


Oh, soldiers, to your honored reat 
Your truth and valor bearing, 
The brave are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 
BaYyarD TAYLOR. 


Miscellany. 


WHY ENGLISH WOMEN DESIRE THE 
FRANCHIbE. 
BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
— — — 

Poraricuxs consider that a subject enters an 
important phase when it becomes publicly re- 
cognised as a “Question.” During the last 
three years the proposal to give votes to women 
has very distinctly grown into the ‘‘ Question of 
Female Suffrage.” Few of the most sanguine 
advocates of the cause would have ventured in 
1865 to hope that by the close of 1868 it should 
stand where it now obviously does in public 
opinion, or that 49,780 persons should have 
petitioned in its behalf, and above 6,000 women 
have actually applied to be placed on the regis- 
ter. The adverse decision of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas that ‘‘ under the law as it now stands 
women cannot exercise the franchise ” was al- 
ways anticipated, and has merely left the field 
clear for the open demand that such law shall 
be changed ; the temporary uncertainty of the 
case having proved very useful in drawing forth 
the applications for registry of so many female 
householders and lodgers, and demonstrating 
the disputed fact that women themselves are in 
large numbers desirous of the franchise. It 
may be said that all this goes but a little way 
towards so considerable a change as the admis- 
sion of Englishwomen to political rights ; but 
if it be true that ‘‘ well begun is half done,” it 
is certain that the beginning of the work of ob- 
taining those rights is little short of an earnest 
of final success. Such stones are not easily 
stopped when so far set rolling. 

The new Reform bill, by lowering the fran- 
chise for men, has affected the claims of women 
in several indirect ways. In the first place, by 
admitting to the exercise of political judgment 
a class whose education is confessedly of tlie 
narrowest, and whose lejsure to study politics 
is extremely small, it has virtually silenced for 
all future time the two favorite arguments 
against the claims of women : that their under- 
standings are weak, and their time too fully oc- 
cupied by domestic cares. The most strenuous 
asserter of the mental and moral inferiority of 














-| women cannot urge that the majority of the new 


voters have more power to un‘erstand, or more 
leisure to attend to public affairs than even the 
secondary class of lady householders ; not to 
speak of such women as Miss Nightingale and 


Mrs. Somerville, Miss Martineau and Miss 


Coutts. 
Again, by lowering the value of individual 








votes in the enlarged constituencies, the Reform 
bill has rendered easier the admission of women, 
and more offensive the injustice of excluding 
them. 

Lastly, by identifying the duty of rate-paying 
with the right of voting in the case of men, the 
Reform bill has made more glaring than before 
the inconsistency of enforcing rates upon women 
while refusing to them the avowedly corres- 
ponding right. 

At the present moment our proper course 
appears to be this: to form committees in every 
town in England, for the purpose of directing 
attention to the subject, and affording informa- 
tion and aid to all friends‘of the cause. Local 
petitions, as numerous as possible, will afford 
the best machinery for carrying on such a plan; 
not because of their direct influence on the Le- 
gislature (which is notoriously incommensurate 
with the labor of their preparation), but from 
their convenience as tangible methods of en- 
rolling allies and interesting new associates. 
Already, in the last Parliament, some seventy- 
five petitions, with the signatures of nearly 
50,000 men and women, were presented. Next 
year, instead of the monster petition, with 
21,783 names, under which Mr. Mill tottered, 
there must be scores of miuor local petitions, 
under which as many members must be made 
to groan as possible. The parable of the Unjust 
Judge will probably not be found inapplicable 
to a masculine Legislature, when ‘* poor wid- 
ows ” (and also rich ones, and other single wo- 
men), by their ‘‘continual coming,” become 
wearisome. Women are not prepared to break 
any palings, material or metaphorical, albeit 
they have been taunted with the indifference 
they thus betray for their rights ; but it is just 
possible that keeping the peace and signing 
petitions to Parliament may eventually be 
thought almost as well to prove their fitness for 
a voice in the Legislature of their country. 

Women are often asked, why they desire the 
franchise? Have they not everything already 
which they can possibly desire: personal lib- 
erty, the right to hold property, and an amount 
of courtesy and chivalrous regard which (it is 
broadly hinted) they would bitterly regret were 
they to exchange them for equality of political 
rights? Why should those epicurean gods, who 
dwell in theserene empyreéan of drawing-rooms, 
descend to meddle with the sordid -atfairs of 
humanity? What a pity and a loss it would be 
to the toiling world, could it never look up and 
behold afar such a spectacle of repose as a true 
lady now presents! We can easily dispense 
with more legislators ; but what is the world to 
do without those mild Belgravian mothers, 
those innocent young “‘ Girls of the Period,” 
those magnificent grandes dames who are the 
glory of our social life ? 

Let us. briefly answer these questions, once 
for all, We do not believe that one particle of 
womanly gentleness and dignity, nay, not even 
the finest flavor of high-bred grace, will be lost 

when women are permitted to record their votes 








for representatives in Parliament. Weconsider 
the fear that it might be so among the idlest of 
chimeras. Whatwill be-lost, we are persuaded, 
will be a little of the frivolity, a little of the 
habit of expressing opinions without having 
conscientiously weighed them, a little of the 
practice of underhand and unworthy persuasion, 
which have been hitherto faults fostered in wo- 
men by their position. Women can lose no- 
thing, and have much to gain, by entering a 
field of nobler interests than has hitherto been 
opened to them. .It was deemed well said of 
the old Roman, that nothing human was alien 
to him. lt will be well when all women learn 
to feel that none of the wrongs and sins and 
sufferings of other women can be alien to them. 
The condition of women of the lower orders is 
beset with hardships ; and it is for the very 
reason that a lady is freed from those heavy 
trials, that she should exert every power she 
possesses or can acquire, first to understand, 
and then, if possible, to remedy them. How 
these evils are to be lightened; how the burdens 
of the poor toilers are to be made less intoler- 
able; how wives are to be protected from brutal 
husbands, legally empowered to rob them of 
their earnings: how, above all, the ruin of the 
hapless thousands of lost ones is to be stopped: 
—how these things are to, be done, may need 
more wisdom than all the men and women in 
England together may possess. But it is quite 
certain that if women had heretofore been re- 
presented in Parliament, such evils and wrongs 
would never have reached, unchecked, their 
present height, and that whenever women are 
at last represented, some more earnest efforts 
will be made to arrest them. 


1 eee ® Bhe Revolution aoe Per * 
weighed 


But it is not only for the sake of women oſf 


the suffering classes that we seck for female in- 
fluence on politics; not only for that of happier 
women whose sphere of usefulness might there- 
by be enlarged, and their lives supplied with 
nobler interests. We believe that the recogni- 
tion of the political rights of women, as it will 
be a signal act of justice on the part of men, so 
it will also prove an act beneficial to them no 
less than to us; and that when a generation 
has passed after the change, it will be said, by 
all alike, ‘‘ What did our fathers mean by for- 
bidding women to have a voice in politics? If 
it were nothing more, their influence must 
always be the safest ballast to keep steady the 
Ship of State.’’ 


Finally—to sum up ovr meaning in the most 
concise terms we can find—we desire that the 
political franchise be extended to women of fall 
age possessed of the requisite property qualifi- 
cation, for the following nine reasons : 

1 Because the possession of property and the 
payment of rates being the admitted bases of 
political rights in England, it is unjust that, 
persons who possess such property, and pay 
such rates, should be excluded from . those 
rights, unless for the clearest and gravest reasons 
of public interest. Such interest, however, we 
believe, requires, not the exclusion, but the 
admission of women to the franchise. 

.2. Because the denial of the franchise to 
qualified women entails on the community a 
serious loss ; namely, that of the legislative in- 
fluence af a numerous class whose moral sense 
is commonly highly developed, and whose phy- 
sical defencelessness attaches them peculiarly 
to the cause of justice and public order. 

3. Because, under a representative govern- 
ment, the interests ot any non-represented class 
are confessedly liable to be misunderstood and 
neglected ; and nothing but evidence that the 


nullify the presumptive injustice of denying 
them representation. Such evidence, however; 
is not forthcoming. 

4. Because, instead of care and faithfulnéss, 
we find that the Legislature of England. has 
shown both neglect-and injustice towards wo- 
men,neglect, inasmuch as it has failed to provide 
any commonly available method for compelling 
husbands to support the wives whose earn- 
ings the law has empowered them to seize—and : 
injustice, inasmuch as the Divorce Laws, and 
the laws concerning the Property. of Married 
Women, all lean to the interests of the repre- 
sented sex, and against those of the unrepre- 
sented, 

5. Because, while the natural and artificial 
disabilities of women demand in their behalf 
the special aid and protection of the State, no 
proposal has ever, been made to deal with 
their perils and difficulties ; nor even to “relieve 
them of the smaHest-portion of the burden of 
taxation, which they are. compelled to bear with- 
out sharing the privileges attached thereto. 

6. Becuse women, by the denial to them of, 
the franchise, are. placed at a serious disadvan- 
tage in competion for /numerous offices and) 
employments ; especially women of the middle- 
class, whose inability,to vote tends extensively, 
to deter landlords. interested in politics from 
accepting them as tenants, even in cases where 
they have long conducted for their, deceased 
male relatives the business of the farms, shops, 
ete, to whose tenure they seek to succeed. 

7. Because the denial to women of the direct 
exercise of political judgment in the typical act: 
of citizenship, bas a generally mjurious influ- 
ence on th’ minds of men as regards.women, 
leading 1) .m-to uoderyalue their opinions on | 
all the ;,:.ver matters of life, and to treat of- 
fences against them with levity, as committed 
against beings possessed only of inferior rights. 

8. Because the denial of the direct exercise of 
their judgment has a doubly injurious effect 
upon the minds of women, inclining them to 
adopt without conscientious inquiry the opin- 
ions which, they are warned, must be. always 
practically inoperative ; and beguiling them to 
exert through tortuous and ignoble channels 
the influence whose open and honest exercise 
has been refused, 

9. Finally, we desire the franchise for women, 
because, while beheving that men and women 
have different work to de in life, we. still hold 
that, in the choice of political representatives, 
they have the same task to accomplish ; namely, 
the joint election of a Senate which shall guard 
with equal care the rights of both sexes, and 
which shall embody in its !aws that true Justice 
which shall approve itself not only to the strong, 
but also to the weak. 





: GOING 10 SCHOOL. 
— — 


In arecent number of the Christian Union, 


Mr. Beecher gives the following reminiscence 


of childhood, which most grown-up people will 
read with a pleasant interest. 

‘Did you like to go to school ?” 

“No, siz, I did not. I detested it—all its 


But thie applies only to the primary sebools. 





good boys unhappy, and seldom do contriv- 
ances succeed so well. Let us see—the first 

school that we remember was Miss Collins’s- 

Deacon Collins lived on the green, southeast of 

old Litchfield’s old church. Up stairs we 

climbed, we remember that ; on along bench 

we sat, with our feet dangling in the air, and a 

tall, kindly-faced woman there was. But, be- 

sides, we remember. nothing—of the book, 

slate, or recitation. 

Next we went to Miss Kilborne’s, on thé west 
side of the square, and of this school two things 
stand forth in memory : first, that the wind on 
this high hill used almost to take us into the 
air; the wind that seemed never to be done 
with blowing. It blewhigh andlow. It swept 
along the.ground, slamming open gates, whirl- 
ing around corners, pushing usagainst the fence, _ 
and.then into the ditch—a little, fat, clumsy 
boy, that hardly feared: anything visible, but 
dreaded all mysteries, and shook with vague 
and nameless terror at the roar of the wind up 
in the high tree-tops—the great elm-trees that 
swayed and groaned as if they too were in cruel 
hands. The other memory of this school was. 
of sitting wearisomely for hours on a bench, 
‘and swinging our little legs in the air for want 
of length to reach the floor. Yes, two other 
things we recall—one, a pinch on the ear, and 
the other a rousing slap on the head, for some 
real or putative misdemeanor, and a helpless 
rage inside in consequence. But of lessons, 
knowledge, pleasure, there is nothing. The 
picture is blank. Not a word of tenderness 
not one sympathizing, coddling act, not the 
sight of a sugar-plum, which in that day would 
have been to us more beautiful than the stones 
of the walls of ‘the Heavenly.City. Oh! why 
did they put such tempting candy in long glass 
jars, and set them in the windows, to put little 
wretches in such a fever of longing, and to 
make them so unhappy! How many times 
have we walked the long road to school, look- 
ing all the way on the ground in hopes of find- 
ing acent. Such things had happened! Boys 
there were in our own neighborhood who had ~ 
found cents along the road, and even a six- 
pence in one case. There was a romor that 
twenty-five cents in one instance had turned. 
up. But we never heeded that. Had a quarter 
been lost, the whole town would have been 
searched as with a lighted candle, and no boy 
would have been left the luck of finding it. 
Still, the story acted on the imagination like an 
Arabian Night’s tale. But over against that 
window—was it Buel! s store ?—he never gave 
us a particle of candy, and‘ so his name rests 
uncertainly in our memory—over against that 
store we paused full often, and imagined that 
the day might come—what things had not hap- 
pened that'seemed extravagant to think of ?— 
when we should set up a store, and keep candy, 
and have a right to put our hand in just when 


e pleased ! 

e liked to have done ourselves a wrong, in 
saying that we learned nothing. We know dis- 
tinctly that Harriet one brilliant morning pluck- 
ed dandelions, and taught us how to split them 
and roll them. up into curls. It has been a 
great comfort to us many times since, . 

Our next school was, Miss,Pierce’s. It was 
a ladies’ school, We were sent thither to be 
under the care of elder sisters. We don’t re- 
collect a single recitation. For days together 
we were regarded ag a mere punctuation point, 
not noticed unless dropped.out,of place, or 


| turned upside down. Mr. Brace—father of 


C. L. B.—used to pass by and fook at us with a 





Ke | knowing fooe, and snap his finger, in » signif 


















cant way, without a word: poh he <p 


snap was good for ten minutes’ eae 
sometimes for even half an hour. * 


Onoc, for laughing ôut loud at somebody’s 

fun—one had only to put his tongue in his 
cheek, or to point a finger at us, to set off that 
laugh which always lay pent-up waiting for 
deliverance—we were tied to the leg of the 
bench. The acute pain of shame pierced like a 
knife—g kiss cured it. Fora kind-faced ‘girl, 
one of the elder young ladies finishing her edu- 
cation there, looked upon our tearful eyes and 
scarlet-blushing ‘misery, took pity on us, put a 
soft hand on our head and stooped and kissed 
us. lf a cupof cold water toa thirsty child 
shall bring an immortal blessing to the giver, 
how much more a warm kiss to a crying child 
unable to defend itself against shame! May 
the angels lay their hands upon her as she 
dawns upon heaven, and kiss from her face 
every tear and sorrow — the sad world behind 
her! 

All experiences of children are evanescent— 
and few sorrows have they that are not drowned 
in the first sleep, dead as Pharaoh’s host in 
the Red Sea. The school was not expected 
to teach us, and it fulfilled every expectation. 
Our time was in danger at home of ravelling 
out in mischief, and the school was a mere 
basting-thread to hold down the hem ef good 
behavior. Next went we to the district school. 


Notatree! Notabush! Only a stone wall 
on one side anda board fence on the other. 
No window blinds. The summer sun beat 
down full upon the small, rough, unpainted 
school-house. Here we learned to catch flies— 
to crook pins for boys to sit dowm on, and from 
which they always arose with alacrity. If any 
man wishes to know what spontaneity is, let 
let him sit down on a well-prepared pin. We 
learned the rudiments of the cost of ‘carrying 
on ’’—an att of the largest proportions, and 
which, in schools, academies, and colleges, is 
amply taught, whatever else is omitted. Our 
bearing was very humble. We could make a 
cat’s cradle under the bench unseen. We could 
look on a bagk seemingly in study for half an 
hour without seeing a word. We learned how 
to make paper spit-balls and to snap them 
across the room with considerable skill. But 
beyond these interesting branches we do not 
think we ever learned a thing. Whiy should 
we? Is it possible-for a boy of six or eight 
years,.in the school prison, with no incitement 
and no help, from four to six hours a day, and 
with all out-doors beating on the school-house, 
streaming in at the windows, coming in be- 
witching sounds, through every crack and cre- 
vice, to be studious, regular, and exemplary ? 
A good village primary school ought to be a 
cross between a nursery and a playroom, and 
the teacher ought to be playmate, nurse, and 
mother, all combined. One teacher we had, 
young, pale, large-cyed, sweet of voice, but not 
prone to speak—bless her—why must she have 
consumption and one-day disappear? And the 
next day behold in her place a tall, sharp, ner- 
vous, energetic, conscientious spinster, whose 
conscience tvok to the rod as a very means of 
. grace. The first one would have made us love 
and obey her. We were even beginning. From 
the second we were marvellously delivered. - 


‘* Mother, I don’t want to go to school.” 
i “You don’t wish to grow up a dunce, do you, 
Henry ?” 
‘* Yes, marm,’’ 
What? Grow ‘up — ignorant 





evolution. 


‘child, go out to service, and live witnout xnow- 
‘ing auything ?” 


‘© Yes, marm.” 

‘Well, suppose you begin now. I'll put an 
apron on you, and you shall siay at home and 
do housework. How would you like that?’ 

**Oh! do, ma,” 


Sure enough, we were permitted to stay away 
from school, provided we would ‘‘do house- 
work ;” and all summer long our hands set the 
table, washed dishes, swept up crumbs, dusted 
chairs, scoured knives ; our feet ran of errands, 
besides the usual complement of chores in the 
barn. 

But, oh! did we not glory in the exchange ? 
Yes, and in the long summer afternoons, when 
nothing more was left to do, did we not allow a 
good aunt to iead us along those paths of learn- 
ing which before our feet eschewed? 


Great is our zeal for common schools, and 


disinterested. For we are not biased in tavor 
‘of primary schools by one single pleasant mem- 


ory connected with them. They lie in our 
memory as cuoningly-devised engines for put- 
ting poor, little, roguish boys to torment be- 
cause they are mercurial, fun-loving, and im- 
patient of restraint. 








Foreign Correspondence, 


OUR LONDON LEIIER. 
— — 
BY EMILY FAITHFULL. 
——— 
Victoria Press, London, June 20, 1870. 
Io the Editor of the Revoluiion : . 

Tue Vice-President of the Educational De- 
partment has made during the week, in his 
seat in Parliament, a very important state- 
ment in reference to women. Mr. P. Taylor 
asked if women were to be excluded from 
the School Boards, and the Right Hon- 
orable William Forster replied that as 
far.as the Educational Bill goes at any 
rate, “he” is to mean ‘‘she” also, and 
that ‘‘so far from being anxious to exclude wo- 
men from the School Boards, he looks forward 
to their assistance in some cases being most 
valuable.” We are still full of the death of 
Charles Dickens, and Canon Stanley preached 
a funeral sermon in Westminster Abbey yester- 
day afternoon. Every inch of standing room 
was occupied by distinguished representatives 
of rank and literature, among whom Alfred 
Tennyson attracted most notice. ‘‘ There was 
a truth,” the Dean confessed, ‘‘in the old Puri- 
tan feeling against an exaggerated enjoyment 
ot romance, as tending to loosen the fibre of 
the moral character.” 

He continued, ** that was, as it seems to me, a whole- 
some restraint I remember in my childhood, which 
kept me from revelling in fiction until the days work 
was over, and which thereby impressed upon us that 
the reading of pleasant fiction was the holiday of life, 
and cot its serious business. It is this which, if it con- 
stitutes the danger of fictitious narratives, constitutes 
also their power. They approach us at times when we 
are indisposed to attend to anything else. They fill up 
those odd moments of life which exert so wide an influ- 
ence over the whole tenor of our characters, Poetry 
may enkindle a loftier flame, the drama may rivet the 
attention more , science may open a wider hori- 
zon, touch a deeper spring, but no 
works are s0 » mone reach so many homes 
and attract so many readers as the romance of modern 
times, Those who read nothing else read eagerly the 
exciting tale. Those whom sermons never reach, whom 
history fails to arrest, are reached and are arrested by 
fictitious persons, and by the stirring plots of the suc- 














c 

essful novels. It is this great power which makes a 
wicked nuvel more detestable almost than any other form 
of wicked words or deeds. It is this which gives to the 
foolish and a “* novel a demoralizing force beyond 
its own contemptible demerits. It is this which makes 
a good novel, pure in style, elevating in thought, and 
true in sentiment, one of the best blessings to the Ohris» 
tian home and Christian State. How vast the responsi- 
bility of those who wield this mighty engize—nighty 
it may be, and has been, for corruption, for debasement, 
for defilement ; mighty it certainly has been in our own 
novels for edification and purification, for giving whole- 
some thoughts, high aspirations, and soul-stirring re- 
collections. Ye who read these wonderful works of 
genius, acknowledging them as God’s special gifts to us, 
only remember that the true romance of life is life 
itself. This leads me to the further question of the 
special form which this gift assumed in him whose loss 
the country now deplores with a grief so deep and 
genuine as to be itself a matier of serious reflection. 
What was there in him that called forth this wide- 
spread sympathy? What is there in this sympathy 
and in that which created it worthy of our religious 
thoughts this day? I profess not here to sit in judg- 
ment on the character and career of this gifted man, 
That must be left fur posterity to fix in its proper nichs 
amongst the wortbies of English literature. Neither is 
this the place to speak at great length of those lighter 
and more genial qualities such as rendered his death, 
like that of one who rests besides him, almost an eclipse 
of the gaiety of nations. Let others tell us of the bril- 
liant and delicate satire, of the kindly art, of the keen 
and ubiquitous sense of the ludicrous and grotesque. 
There is a time to laugh anda time to weep. Laughter: 
is itself a good, yet there are moments when we dare 
not indulge: it, It may even seem hereafter as it may 
sometimes have seemed to some of our own age, that the 
nerves “f the rising generation were, for a time at least, 
unduiy ceiaced by that inexhaustible outburst of the 
humorous temper and never-slumbering observaticn, 
The fiooc of drollery and merriment, it may be, brought 
out the comic and trivial side of life in too startling re. 
lief ; but even thus, and even in this sacred place, it is 
good to remember that in the writings of him who has 
gone, we have had the most convincing proof that it 
is possible to move old and young to inextinguishable 
laughter without the use of a single expression which can 
defile the purest or shock the most sensitive. Remem- 
ber, if there be any who think you cannot be witty 
without being wicked ; who think that, in order to 
amuse the world and to awaken the interest of hearers 
or readers, you must descend to filthy jests, and un- 
clean suggestions, and debasing scenes ; that so thought 
not, and so wrote not—to speak only of the departed— 
Walter Scott, Jane Afisten, Elizabeth Gaskell and Wil- 
liam Thackeray ; 80 thought not, and so wrote not, the 
genial, loving humorist whom wenow mourn. However 
deep his imagination led him to descend into the dregs 
of society, still he breathed an untainted atmosphere 
around him ; he was still abie to show by his own ex- 
ample that even in dealing with the darkest scenes and 
most degraded characters, genius could be clean and 
mirth innocent. 

I send this particular extract from his noble 

sermon, because I think it contains words wo- 
men ought to take to heart. Unhappily, there 
are many on this side of the Atlantic of whom 
such pleasant words will never be said, for they 
are flooding us with sensational books in which 
vice runs riot and crime ‘reigns supreme. A 
single villain does not content them, nor do 
they depicit vice in the hope of making it 
odious. On the contrary, they gratify a de- 
based taste by holding up cheats, gamblers, 
and seducers as paragons of talent and refine- 
ment, and virtue is described as stupid, and 
sin supposed to be attractive and clever. Itisa 
sad thing to feel that there are so many really 
brilliant female writers of whom it can never be 
said, as of Charles Dickens, that taey never 
wrote a line a child would be harmed by read- 
ing. We hear a great deal about work depriv- 
ing a woman of the ‘‘ bloom” men think so 
precious, and of taking women from behind the 
sacred and cherished ‘‘ ramparts of domestic 
life,” but we find no outcry against their parti- 
cipation in any fashionable amusement on 
the ‘same grounds. The Princesses Theatre 
‘has been crowded during the last fortnight, 





though Schnieder has come back to it mere 
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daring and indecent than ever. How English 
women can tolerate such an impudent perform- 
ance, I cannot understand, and yet I have con- 
tinually been told by those who think it im- 
proper for women to wish for the franchise, or 
fo speak in public, that J ought to go and see 
Schnieder! These gentlemen and ladies would 
not tolerate a speech on the Hanover Square 
platform, from some earnest woman who feels 
like Lady Amberley *‘ impelled to action,” but 
they have no objection to go toa theatre and see 
such an outrage to all modesty on the stage. 

The London season is just now at its height 
and to-day, June the 20th., is the anniversary 
of Queen Victoria’s accession. Thirty-three 
years ago her rule began, and one of our 
morning papers gives such an interesting ac- 
count of the event, that I think you will like to 
quote it : 

Shortly after 2 o’clock in the morning of the 20th of 
Jane, 1837, the Archbishop of Oanterbury and the Lord 
Chamberiain left Windsor tor Kensington Palace, where 
the Princess Victoria was residing with her mother, to 
inform her Royal Highness of the King’s death. They 
reached Kensington Palace about 5, and with some diffi- 
culty aroused the porter at the gate. This functionary 
apparently ignorant of the rank of the distinguished 
visitors, and knowing nothing of the business upon 
which they had come, kept them waiting tor some time 
in the court-yard, and then turzed them into one of the 
lower rooms, where they remained, until ringing the 
bell, the Lord Chamberlain desired the attendant of the 
Princess to inform ber Royal Highness that they re- 
quested an audience on business of importance. After 
another delay, and ther ringing to inquire the cause, 
the attendant was summoned, who stated that the Prin- 
cess was in such a sweet sleep that she could not ven- 
ture to disturb her. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
gravely replied : ‘‘ We are come to the Queen on busi- 
ness of State, and even her sleep must give way to 
that! ’’ It did; and in a few minutes ber’ Majesty 
came into the room in a loose white dress and shawl 
her hair falling over her shoulders, her feet in slippers- 
tears in her eyes, but perfectly collected and dignified. 
Lord Melbourne was immediately sent for, anda Privy 
Council was summoned to assemble at Kensington at 11 
o’clock in the forenoon, At that hour the Queen, with 
the Duchess of Kent, entered the Counci!-chamber, and 
the Lord Chancellor administered to her Majesty the 
usual oaths, binding her to govern the Kingdom accord 
ing to its jaws and customs. She first received the 
homage of her uncles, the Dukes of Cumberland and 
Sussex, the Queen with admirable grace rising from 
ber seat and preventing them from kneeling. The Cabi- 
net Ministers and Privy Councillors then took the oaths 

-of allegiance and supremacy ; the former surrendered 
their seals of office, which her Majesty returned, and 
Ministers kissed her hand on reappointment. A de- 
claration was drawn up and signed by all present, ac_ 
knowledging faith and obedience to “ our only lawful 
and rightful liege Lady Victoria, by the grace of God, 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britian and Ire- 
land, Defender of the Faith.” Her Majesty then spoke 
to the following effect : 


« The severe and afflicting loss which the nation has 
sustained by the death of my beloved uncle has devolved 
upon me the duty of administering the government of 
this empire. This awful responsibility is imposed upon 
me so suddenly and at so early a period of my life, that 
I should feel myself utterly oppressed by the burden 
were I not supported by the hope that Divine Provi- 
dence, which has called me to this work, will give me 
strength for its performance, and that I shall find in the 
purity of my intentions, and in my zeal for the public 
welfare, those resources which usually belong to a more 
mature age and a longer experience. I place my firm 
eliance upon the wisdom of Parliament and upon the 
loyalty and affection of my people. I esteem it aiso 
a peculiar advantage that I succeed to a Sovereign whose 
constant regard for the rights and liberties of his sub” 
jects, and whose desire to promote the amelioration of 
the laws and institdffons of the country have rendered 
his name the object of general attachment and venera- 
tion. Educated in England, under the tender and en- 
lightened care of a most affectionate mother, I have 
learned from my infancy to respect and love the consti- 
tution of my native country. It will be my unceasing 
study to maintain the Reformed religion as by law es- 
tablished, securing at the same time to all the full enjoy- 
ment of religious liberty; and I shall steadily protect 
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the rights, and promote to the utmost of my power, the 
happiness and welfare of all classes of my people.” 

A generation has passed away since these words were 
uttered, eight Parliaments have been called to the 
councils of the Sovereiga, and twelve Ministries have 
ruled in Downing street. Abroad, all continental 
thrones, from the vast empire of Russia to the smallest 
of the German grand duchies, have changed their oc- 
cupants. Amid the stormy times of conflict and revolu- 
tion in Europe, the throne of the Queen of England bas 
remained unshaken, for the loyalty and affection of her 
subjects have been its basis. Amid the strife of con- 
tending parties at home, and throughout the thirty- 
three years which separate the Premiership of Lord 
Melbourne from that of Mr. Gladstone, Queen Vietoria 
bas ever fulfilled the duties of a constituti 
placing her “ firm reliance upon the wisdom of Patlia- 

ment,” and never failing to give effect to the expressed 
wishes of her subjects. 

The Queen has just returned from her favor- 
ita residence in Scotland, and some grand pre- 
parations are being made at Windsor Castle for 
a state breakfast, to which about 1,000 guests 
are invited. Among the events of the season I 
must mention the marriage of the ‘ fascinat- 
ing” Marchioness of Hastings with Sir George 
Chetwynd, who has just attained his majority. 
It took place at St. James’s Church, and no one 
was admitted without a ticket. The bride wore 
a wonderful diamond necklace about which 
every one is talking, with pendant of rare cats’ 
eyes set with brilliants ; but the marriage, is 
that of the Earl ot Derby with Mary, Marchion- 
ess of Salisbury, which is to take place on the 
5th of July. Of course last week ‘* everybody ” 
was at Ascot, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
went in state, all the country houses in the 
neighborhood were filled, and the trains took 
crowded freights of pleasure-hunters daily. A 
good story is told, bye-the-bye, of Mr. Glad- 
stone's visit to the Epsom race course. When 
he arrived at the grand stan¢ with Lord Gran- 
ville, he found he had mislaid his permit ; and 
was refused admittance in spite of Lord Gran- 





_ville’s explanation, until he had purchased an- 


other. Racing men are taking some consola- 
tion from this, for as Mr. Gladstone threatens 
to “‘ disestablish ” them, they are in a humor to 
rejoice over any misfortune, however much! 
The Prince of Wales seems determined to allow 
his little sons to enter early into the pleasures 
he sets such store on ; the other day we noticed 
Prince Victor at the theatre while the ‘* School 
for Scandal” was being played, and both he 
and Prince George were at the Ascot race course 
last Thursday. 


On the 17th a very interesting meeting was 
held at the rooms of the Social Science Associa- 
tion, Lord Shaftesbury, who is always fore- 
most in all good undertakings, presided, for the 
purpose of considering the proposal of Miss Rye, 
that she should be allowed to take orphans and 
pauper girls of theage of from seven to twelve 
from the London workhouse schools and other 
workhouse schools throughout the country, to 
Canada where they would be placed (under pro- 
per legal protection) tall eighteen years of age 
in respectable families. The Earl of Sbaftes- 
bury presided. Miss Rye read a paper in which 
she stated that her proposal was to take out 
children of the class in question to Canada, and 
place them, under due specific regulations, in 
the custody of old and established families in 
that country, who would train them up in a 
‘proper manner, and render them, before they 
had completed their 
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the unions were willing to give them up in tha 
way, she would distribute them among those 
families. The stipulation on which she parted 
with them was that, whatever age the child 
who was bound might be, the people receiving 
her should educate, clothe and feed her, and 
see that she attended a place of worship on Szn- _ 
day, and Sunday School, if possible, till she 
was fifteen years of age ; from fifteen to seven. 
teen the family taking the girl covenanted to 
give her three dollars a month wages, with 
a rise to four dollars during the last year of 
her apprenticeship. ‘Miss Rye said that of 
the children she took out in October last, fifty 
were orphans, given up to her care by the select 
vestry in Liverpool, and that body had been so 
well satisfied with the manner in which she had 
disposed of them that they had just voted her 
a second party of fifty children to take out in 
the same manner, together with the money fur 
their expenses at the rate of £10 a head, which 
was much less than the rate at which they could 
be kept in this country. A resolution in sup- 
port of Miss Rye’s proposal was adopted by the 
meeting. 








Mancuestss, June 18, 1870, 
To the Eiitor of the Revolution : 


LECTURES ON WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 


In pufsuance of the resolutions passed at the 
Conference, held at Aubrey House on the 28th 
of May, the London Women’s Suffrage Society 
has organized lectures in several places in the 
South with a view to forming local committees as 
centres of communication and action. Public 
interest on the question has been excited to a 
greater degree than formeriy by recent events, 
and it is important to carry forward the work o 
enlightenment, and thereby strengthen the 
cause. 

Mr. Moncure Conway delivered one of these 
lectures last week, at Merth>r Tydvil, in South 
Wales. The platform was occupied by several 
of the neighboring gentry and employers of 
that thickly-populated district. Mrs. Crawshay, 
of Oyfarthfa Castle, presided, and before in-* 
troducing Mr. Conway spoke as WS ; 

Neighbors and friends,—I can imagine many of 
you wondering what has so strongly impressed me 
with the desirability of women under certain con- 
ditions having votes as to induce me to take so 
prominent a part before you to-night. When I ask 
many of my female friends what they think on any 
great question before Parliament, they reply, ‘‘ We bave 
no opinion—what’s the good of having an opinion ? - We 
have no votes.” I should like to make it impossible for 
women to quiet their consciences with such an answer 
as this. It has been urged that women have enough to 
do already. Can we lookat the figures many of them 
make of themselves—the size of their chignons, the 
shape of their paniers, the height oftheir heels at one 


another, their enormous length—and not feel they must 
bave an immense amount of time unemployed on their 
hands? In answer, then, to those who object to the 
effect. on woman that voting will have, and that it wil, 
unft her for home duties, I reply, “1 think it better for 


the world than in striving to mar the buman form 
divine in her own person in the way she now does.” 
And, having now told you why I think the possession of 
avote will tend to ennoble women’s characters, I will add 




















bequest was equally for boys and girls. Would this 
have been if women had possessed votes to putin an 
effectual reminder? And on whom does the evil recoil? 
On you—sons of ignofant mothers, who filled your in- 
fant minds with superstitions which years of after educa- 
tion in some instances fail to eradicate. It is true, in 
many cases your noble efforts at self-emancipation have 
brought you to the fore, but consider where you might 
all have been had your mothers kaoown how to point 
your first dawn of intellect aright! This is the back- 
ward process in each generation ; the sons are sent 
beavily-weighted for the battle of life by the ignorance 
of their mothers. It is for the purpose of giving more 
solidity to the character of women that I am anxious to 
see them invested with the responsibility the possible 
possession of a vote would entail; and I now thank 
you for having listened to me so long, and ask your at- 
tention to the words of my friend Mr. Moncure Con- 
way, whose kindoess in speaking for us on this occasion 
I feel very much, 


Mr. Moncure Conway then addressed the meeting on 
the same subject. : 
The Manchester Society is taking measures 
to form committees wherever practicable in the 
North. It circulates extensively the Journal of 
Women’s Suffrage amongst members of Parlia- 
ment, and other influential persons. The daily 
and weekly newspapers of the United Kingdom 
are regularly supplied with the Journal. A 
number of leading articles have thus been pro- 
duced both from the Liberal and Conservative 
Press. The work of petitioning goes on. The 
new local committees wiil contribute to this 
work, and it is hoped that other municipal 
bodies will follow the example of the Man- 
chester town Council by petitioning Parliament 
to remove the Political Disabilities of Women. 
Of course all this work is in preparation for 
next session. The rejection of our Bill by the 
House of Commons has not by any means dis- 
couraged us, The evidence of our Parliament- 
ary strength which the division lists afforded 
was worth ull our efforts. The progress of the 
question in the public estimation is not less 
satisfactory, and we are constantly receiving 
proofs of further advances in. this direction 
often from unexpected quarters. 
A WOMAN'S JOUBNAL IN INDIA. 


A ladies’ newspaper has just been started in 
Tudia. Its title is the Bungo Mohila, or Woman 
of Bengal. It is published at Calcutta, in Ben- 
gali, and the editor is a Hindoo lady. 


Miss Mary Carpenter has recently given to 
the public, through a Bristol newspaper, a very 
interesting account of the work she has inau- 
gurated in India for the education of women. 
The results so far are most encouraging. Miss 
Chamberlain, the lady who undertook to carry 
out Miss Carpenter’s system. at Ahnaedebad, 
has succeeded admirably. The services of Miss 
Chamberlain have been so much appreciated 
by the parents that the attendance in the school, 
under her superintendence, has risen from 80 to 
130, and the girls now remain to a more ad- 
vanced age. Eleven native ladies, some of 
them widows, are being trained in the school, 
and everything indicates continued improve- 
ment. — 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


A Normal School for Musselman girls has 
been opened in Constantinople. Instruction is 
to be given in Turkish, Arabic and Persian, 
usefal knowledge, needie-work, the piano, the 
sewing-machine, and the French language. 
There are already forty pupils. The school is 
under the direction of an old member of the 
learned body of the Ulema. The opening cere- 
‘mony is said to have been very interesting. 
Several Turkish ladies were present ; of course. 
they were veiled. The Minister, Safvet Pasha, 
made a speech, and the head-master delivered 
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the inauguration prayer. The ladies partook of 
coffee after the ceremony, and discussed the 
prospects of the ngw school. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS iN PERSIA. 


A new religion has arisen in Persia, called 
‘* The Bab,” or ** Gate that Opens to Salvation.” 
It was first promulgated hy Mirza-Ali Moham- 
med, a native of Shiraz, who about twenty-five 
years ago commenced his career. The doctrine 
of the new sect is contained in an Arab book 
called ‘* Biyan,” or the ‘* Haposition,” written 
in 1848, by the founder, and in spite of opposi- 
tion and prohibition circulated from one end of 
Persia to the other. The ethical code of the 
Bab’s is based on a principle.of universal love, 
and it is utterly opposed to the spirit of ven- 
geance. But their most important peculiarity 
is their antagonism to Eastern notions, in their 
strong advocacy of the rights of women, and 
it is probable that they are indebted to their 
zeal for female emancipation to the numbers of 
superior women who have joined them ; many 
of whom have displayed the utmost fervor and 
devotion, and have been martyred for the faith. 


By the system of the Bab, women are not 
only hberated from the slavery imposed upon 
them by the Mahometans, but are raised to 
that equality’ with men which even in the 
Western World is considerd Utopian. ‘The 
prophetic oligarchy is not considered to be 
complete unless one of the members is a wo- 
man. Monogamy is insisted upon, and parents 
are enjoined to treat their daughters with es- 
pecial tentlerness, inasmuch as they are more 
pleasing to God than their sons. This venera- 
vion of the Baby’s for women is accompanied 
by extreme solicitude for children whom their 
scriptures exhort them to treat with the utmost 
tenderness. 


@ANTTARY MATTERS. 


That our great cities are vast hot-beds of 
preventible crime and disease is admitted on all 
hands, That they are centres of intelligence 
and civilization is not less true. But the rela- 
tion which the latter bear to the former facts 
has hitherto been too much disregarded. 
Science is coming to the rescue in these mat- 
ters, and warns us with prophetic voice, of the 
consequences of neglect. Like every other 
work in this world, women as well ax men are 


tary Matters, and there is no doubt that when 
woman’s place in political functions is obtained 
she will furnish most valuable aid in devising 
and carrying out the dictates of the guspel of 
science. Inthe meantime Glasgow has set an 
example to other large towns in this respect. 


A Crvic Santrary Srarr.—The authorities of Glasgow, 
says the Daily Express, have at legth the satisfaction of 
having organized the most complete ‘sanitary depart- 
ment’”’ probably ever established as a per marent branch 
of administration in any of our British cities. The ob- 
ject aimed at is no less than to pr 
only to wipe away the reproach which Glasgow bas of 
late years been incurring from the mortality returns, 
but to render the town more clean and sweet to live in 
4 improve the habits and condition of the poor, and to 
secure more vigorous health and greater length of days 
toall, The “ Sanitary Inspection Service” consista of a 
chief officer, five district inspectors, and thirty ordinary 
nuisance inspectors, each of whom has a section of one 
of the five districts into which the city has been divided 
under his charge. Their daty is to ascertain, by person- 
al investigation, the sanitary condition of each lane, 
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age, paving, and the prompt removal of all filth or 
offensive matter, so as to prevent as much as possible 
the pollution of the sir breathed by the inhabitants, It 





will also be the duty of the ordinary nuisance inspector 


needed to accomplish complete results in Sani- |" 
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to report to the chief inspector any structural defects he 
mey notice which seem prejudicial to health, while 
Pointing out to the owners, factors, or occupants such 
means as are readily available to these parties them- 
selves for the removal of sanitary abuses connected with 
their dwellings. When such kindly suggestions are not 
attended to, he is to report all such cases of neglect to 
his district inspector, who will then take the matter up 
in @ more or less compulsory form. In addition to this 
staff, special inspectors are appointed for epidemics, for 
lodging houses, houses ‘‘ticketed’’ for overcrowding, 
for bake-houses, for work-shops, and unwholesome 
meat. These special inspectors, like the others, will 
conduct their mission by constant personal visitation, 
with the acts of Parliament and instructions consistent 
therewith in their hands ; and whiie using all kindly 
and persuasive influence to enforce the requirements of 
the law and the public good, will report to the district 
inspectors with a view to more stringent measures. The 
laws for the regulation of work-shops and the suppres- , 
sion of unwholesome meat were never so likely of being 
enforced as they will be under the active rule now in- 
sugurated. A staff of “female’visitors’’ has also been 
employed, whose duty it is to visit and instruct the 
poorer classes as to cleanliness of person, of children, 
of beds, and houses ; and to give less®ns, if need be, 
in sewing, bed-making, clothes-mending, and other 
domestic labors. In addition to this large and diversi- 
fied inspecting and visiting service, there isa ‘“ cleans- 
ing service,” consisting of a chief officer, yard-men, 
fumigators, and washers. This bureau has a wash- 
house under its care, where, besides the fumigating and 
cleansing operations of its servants in wretched and 
filthy private houses, articles are sent te be washed, 
purified, and returned to their owners. Over all these 
operations “the medical service ” watches and wards, — 
and throagh its district officers has its eye, its word of 
skill, and its directing and guiding hand everywhere. So 
minute and systematic is the inquiry and operation 
going forward from day to day, that a child under five 
years of age cannot die in the poorer localities of the 
town without an immediate inspection of the house in 
which it died and its surroundings, with a view to the 
detection of any physical cause of disease or unhealthi- 
ness, such as damp or unpaved courts, defective ventila- 
tion, etc, ; and a flagrant evil of this kind once discov- 
ered, steps are at once taken to have it, removed or re- 
medied, 


I forward herewith some of the papers read 
at: the Conferénce held last month in Lundon. 
You will find those by Mrs. Butler and Mrs. 
F. Malleson, each in its way, most striking and 
valuable. 

Believe me to be very truly yours, 
Resrcca Moore. 








A MORAL CLASSIC. 


You mourn your husvand’s public life, 
You long to see his face at home; 

How can he seek such toil and strife, 
The batt:e’s roar, the breakex’s foam ! 


Come, sit you down, and look with me 
Upon these tints, so clear and bright, 
Within this painting you may see 
Your story told in radiant light, 


Old Titian wrought this classic tale 
Of Venus and Adonis love. 
Her soft imploring looks will fail— 
For see—the hunt starts through the grove. 


The hounds pall hard upon. his hand, 
He lingers in her tender arms, 
The ringing horns can he withstand, 
Or leave his Goddess’s graceful charms ? 


He bursts away! Ah, let him go, 
Fair Venus, ’tis his natural life, 
Hand him his spear, his shield, his bow! 
This is the office of a wife. 


But you remember all the rest : 
The boy’s sad tate, the woman’s grief, 
The frantic hounds, the god’s behest, 
The roses crimsoned on each leaf. 


'Tis true, yet nobler was his life 

And better far than sweetest dreams, 
The manly courage of the strife, 

Tis victory, although deatn it seems, 





Emitx E. Fox, 
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WOMAN IN 1HE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH. 











Ir is amusing to see how the ‘“‘ Woman ques- 
tion,” in some one of its various phases, in- 
trudes itself upon almost all public assemblies. 
Were it not for the persistent opposition of its 
enemies, who are so quick.to discern the least 
approach of the irrepressible subject, which, 
like Banquo’s ghost, will not down, it would 
not be so often brought conspicuously forward. 

The classical shades of Oberlin have recently 
been echoing to conservative rather than to radi- 
cal teachings. Surprising as it may seem, it is 
now well known that Oberlin is playing a aew 
role—that of a strong and persistent opposition 
to the leading reform of the day. Not content 
with silently opposing the women who are so 
earnestly asking that, which she, Oberlin, loudly 
demanded for the negro, very many of her lead- 
ing ladies diMinguished themselves, by signing 
the Lorain Memorial. This was soon followed 
by President Fairchild’s address, as their sup- 
port, which, although characterized by his ac- 
castomed mildness, and contrasted pleasantly 
with the vituperations of the Lords and Hat- 
fields, yet at the same time showed a very 
determined effort to quench all radical ideas 
which his students might be getting on the 

“subject. But as one just man was found eve= 
in Sodom, so a few faithful batilers for wo- 
man’s cause were to be found even in Oberlin. 


A Convention was held ; friends from neigh- 
boring towns gave their assistance, and Mrs 
Livermore, a host in herself, made a most able 
and convincing address. Fearful lest the tide 
might be setting the other way, Dr. Boynton, 
from Washington, was sent for to rescue Mrs. 
Livermore's wounded opponents. He came, and 
for two evenings declaimed vigorously against 
the doctrine of free love, and endeavored to up- 
hold the divine institution of marriage in which | 
efforts we bid him God-speed ; but like many 
others, he basely endeavored to overthrow the 
woman question by falsely accusing the leaders 
of the movement of holding free love senti- 
ments and discarding the Bible. His lectures, 
however, helped rather than hindered the cause 
he sought to oppose. 

Another little wave of agitation has just 
passed which should by all means be chroni- 
cled. 

The Ohio State Congregational Conference 
has just held its annual meeting at the spa- 
cious old Oberlin church, and we had buat 
just taken our seat there on one of the morning 
sessions, when, greatly to our surprise, the ir- 
repressible woman was brought before the hon- 
orable body. Rev. Samuel Wolcott, of Cleve- 
land, an intense conservative, took the privilege 
of introducing her. He remarked that several 
lady delegates had been sent, but that in his 
opinion it would be unconstitutional to receive 
them, as he thought the phrase “lay delegates” 
did notinclude women. Thé Rev. Mr. Parish, of 
Sandusky, spoke forcibly on the other side, 
after which a motion was made and carried, 
that the question be decided by the Moderator, 
Rev. Dr. Hawks, of Marietta. This he did, 
8 ing .the officious D.D. from Cleveland. . 
An appeal was then made, and a vote taken, 
which resulted in eighty-eight sustaining the 
Moderator, and sixty-five opposing. A gentle- 
man then arose and moved that a committee of 
three, naming Dr. Wolcott as one of them, be 
appointed to amend the constitution in this re- 
spect. Of course the Rev. Samuel at once 
declined, ‘and no further notice wastake~ hy the 
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Moderator of the gentleman who made the mo- 
tion. In the afternoon, however, just before 
the closé of the session, fhe audience was 
again on the qui vive, as a resolution was offer- 
ed to amend the constitution, so that ladies 
might be admitted hereafter. This brought our 
friend, the D.D., to his feet instanter, as well as 
several other old fogies, whereupon a gentleman 
arose and made a few statements with regard to 
the ladies who were creating such a sensation. 
He said that they were among the most unas- 
suming of women, never even speaking in their 
home meetings, but as no gentlemen in the 
church could attend as delegates, these ladies 
had been sént in their stead. 

And very properly so, thought all unpreju- 
diced, candid minds, when they remembered 
that two-thirds, if not three-fourths, ot our 
church-members are women, many of whom 
are the most earnest of Christian workers. 


The distress of the poor old fogies seemed to 
be increasing, when one thoughtful brother” 
rose, and moved that the motion be laid on the 
table till their next annual meeting. This was 
amended to the laying of it upon the table in- 
definitely, and it was carried, we are ashamed 
to say, bya vote of fifty-five against fifty-three. 
No doubt those alarmed conservatives breathed 
much freer after this slamming the door in the 
fases of a few Christian women 

While there may sometimes seem to be a 
slight excuse for those who oppose the admis- 
sion of woman into political life, not a shadow 
of one can be made for those men, who, if 
really right as regards their present constitu- 
tion, had no sound and logical reason to give in 
opposing its amendment. We pronounce the 
spirit which they thus exhibited as utterly bar- 
barous and uncivilized ; unworthy of the age in 
which we live ; false to the teachings of Con- 
gregationalism, and, worse than af else, entirely 
contrary to the teachings of the blessed Master. 
If woman has no rights which a man is bound 
to respect, anywhere else, she certainly has 
them in the Church of Christ, where she has 
always been the most prominént and efficient 
worker, ever since she showed her fidelity at 
the cross and sepulchre. We trust that all true 
Congregationalists, throughout the land, will 
feel constrained to pray for these ‘‘ weak bre- 
thren,” that they may put off their old mantle of 
prejudice and love of rule, and become clothed 
with the spirit of Him who said: ‘“‘ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so them.” 





A Concrecationan Woman. 
— r 
“HONOR 10 WHOM HONOR JS DUE” — 
MARIA MITCHELL. > 


—_——~>—_ 
BY BROWNIE. 





Tue wise and oft-repeated proverb which 
stands at the head of this article, was never 
more clearly demonstrated than in a recent act 


of one of our first colleges, in conferring upon } 


Miss Maria Mitchell the honorary degree of Ph. 
D, Miss Mitchell possesses those rare qualifi- 
cations which go to make the true woman and 
thorough student. She was born in Nantucket 
August 1, 1818, and is by birth and education 
amember of the Society of Friends. When 
but eleven years of age, she entered her 
father’s school as pupil and assistant teacher, 
and thus early in life acquired a fondness for 
Astronomy from her father, who'was deeply in- 
terested in, and much devoted to the study 
and practice of this sublime science. By her 








continued co-operation with him in the use of 


instruments, and in i calculations, 
she was soon able to make accurate observations 
herself without professional assistance, 

On October 1, 1847, she discovered a teles 
copic comet, for which she was made the reci- 
pient of a gold medal from the King of Den- 
mark. She was subsequently employed in con- 
nection with the United States coast survey, 
and assisted in the compilation of the nautical 
almanac of our government. On the nomina- 
tion of Prof. Agassiz, she was chosen a mem- 
ber of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science ; and she is also a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
being the first woman admitted into that body. 

Soon after the completion of Vassar College 
at Poughkeepsie-on-the-Hudson, she was called 
to the chair ofastrcnomy, and was consequently 
made director of the excellent observatory con- 
nected with that institution. This position she 
holds at the present time. Her venerable and 
esteemed father was her companion here most 
of the time till his death, which occurred during 
the last year, cheerfully assisting her in their 
chosen profession, as she had so often aided 
him in years past. We met them at the college 
in the winter of 1868-9—glad to meet her at 
her post, and thankful, as always, to see a wo- 
man who has the moral courage to row against 
the current of popular sentiment, and succeed 
in winning the prize of glorious success. 

It is a matter of earnest congratulation that 
there are many living illustrations, and they 
are rapidly increasing in numbers, of the fact 
that women can and will qualify themselves 
for positions of responsibility and trust, and fill 
them satisfactorily, too. 

It must be apparent to any inteliigent, 
thoughtful mind, that it would greatly enhance 
the prosperity and intellectual power of our 
country, have a tendency to redress woman’s 
wrongs, adjust their weges, greatly increase 
their weight of influence in reforming the evils 
of society, incalculably enlarge their usefulness 
everywhere and everyway, and add to their own 
happiness and self-respect, if our young misses, 
instead of being allowed to pass their youth in 
comparative idleness and passive indifference 
to the culture of their mental faculties, should 
bend their physical and mental energies, as the 
subject of this article and many other noble 
women have done, toward acquiring that knowl- 
edge which in years to come would enable 
them to occupy places of usefulness to man- 
kind, of honor and credit to their sex, and 
emolument to themselves. 

Yes, of emolument! for ‘‘ we know not what 
a day may bring forth.”” To-day a girl may be 
the daughter of luxury, to-morrow a child of 
poverty, and then, if one is incapable of earn- 
ing a livelihood, the cold charity of the world is 
not a nourishing morsel to feed upon. It is a 
woman's right and duty to prepare for such an 
emergency ; and the obligation rests upon 
man to encourage such a preparation, and ad- 
mit her as his colaborer in every department of 
industry, in every branch of science, in every 
profession, and his coequal at every ballot-box 
inthis republican nation and wherever else 
she may merit ‘it, 


Booxs alone do not cultivate men and women 
Every new impression that you receive from 
the commonest things is a lever to raise you 
from the ground. Go into the fields! The 
meanest focks can teach you more than Virgil 
or Homer. : 














FAMOUS ENGLISH LOCALITIES. 


nr 


From a very interesting private letter of 
9 distinguished American pow abroad, we. ex- 
tract the following : The writer has been speak- 
ing of the love our own people have forthe 
great men, and memorable places of the mother 
country, and adds : 


But it is very remarkable how little the 
English themselves think of their own noted 
places. I have several times made quite a 
journey to visit some historical locality, and 
found the people residing there absolutely ig- 

‘ norant of the whole subject. 


‘Even in Scotl and the foot-prints of history 
are nearly rubbed out by the ceaseless and 
careless tramp of the living generations. The 
Abbey, the Tower, the Monument, St. Paul’s, 
Temple Bar, and a few more such places 
are known, because they still remain; but the 
precise locality of Charing Cross, the exact 
spot of the beheading of King Charles, the very 
place of the Smithfield executions, and a thou- 
sand more historic regions are totally unknown. 
One day, for example, I went to see the room 
where poor Chatterton, the lamented Bristol 
genius, took his own life. I had obtained the 
name of the street, the number of the house, 
and even the locality of the room in which the 
fatal deed was done, from an old book that had 
fallen in my way, I went down and easily found 
the place. On the first floor was a low eating- 
room, where sat a beggarly-looking bill-poster, 
counting bills at a dirty table; no one else was 
there, I enquired of the man ot the house, and 
got for answer, that he, the bill-poster, knew 
nothing about him. I then rapped heavily on 
the counter, and a thick headed Englishman 
came in and asked what was wanted. I told 
him I wished to see the room where the poet 
Chatterton died. ‘Chatterly, Chatterly!’ he 
said, ‘there is no such person dead ‘ere in my 
*ouse.’ ‘No,’ soid I, ‘ there is not now, I know, 
but there was a long time ago.’ 

‘** My knowing an‘*iquary shook his head and 
replied : 

*¢« You must be mistaken, for I ’ave lived in 
this ’ouse five years, and no person has died 
"ere that I ever ’eard on.’ 

‘“*T gave it up and came away, asadder, but 
nol a wiser man. And this is but a fair sample 
of what might, and does happen to the travel- 
ler repeatedly, and in al) parts of England.” 





7H2 REVOLUTION AT HOME. 


——— - 


Tue Revotvrion Association held a reception 
last week on the occasion of the opening of 
their Branch Office, which was largely attended 
by the friends of Woman's Suffrage and the 
members of the New York Press ; for whatever 
the views of this last-named class may be on the 
Woman question, the hand of good fellowship 
has been extended by all of them in the most 


graceful and cordial manner to Taz RevoivTion | 


and its new editors. 

The evening was a most enjoyable one in 
spite of the Summer’s heat. For the benefit of 
our friends abroad, we clip from the journals a 
few among the many notices of the Reception : 

From the Néw York Tribune, 

Avorn Bronemne.—The vehement little journal 

that scatters honey and vinegar, under the title of Tux 
has trausferred a portion of its worldly 
s00ds to Brooklyn, and Inet evening, with sil due state 


and circumstance, did lower a drawbridge to a wonder. 
ing world. ‘No. 25 Pulton street was the scene of state, | 


and the circumstance, though melting, was exceedingly 


She Revsiation. 


‘graceful Bright and dainty are those feminine editorial 


rooms, right-mindedly clothed in clean, fresh carpet, 
ona tba: tonpadl te eager Last evening, flowers 
—tred and white beauties—were scattered everywhere, 
and with the delicately-tinted walls and pretty pictures 
gave an impression womanly and dainty enough. Mrs. 
Bullard’s brilliant and kindly eyes were the magicians 
that ordered all this beauty to its place, and rendered 
still more pleasant the gentle courtesy given to her 
guests. The ‘assemblage was mainly journalistic. 
With its bright and bonny new office, Taz Revotvurion 
takes a new office editor as bright and bonny. Miss 
Phoebe Cary fills the luxurious chair, which, it is to be 
hoped, will never be to her a seat of typographical an- 
guish and a stool of repentance where from to ‘‘inter- 
view ” bores. 


From the New York Standard. 


OPENING oF THE REVOLUTION.—The proprietors of 
‘THE REVOLUTION opened their new office at No, 25 Ful- 
ton street Brooklyn, last night, by an entertainment to 
their friends, All the prominent ladies and gentlemen 
connected with the cause of Woman’s Suffrage were 
present. The evening was passed in conversation 
which was interspersed with an abundant supply of 
ice-cream, cakes, Beman’s ale, 


From the New York World. 


A branch office of THz Revoturion, of which Mrs. 
Laura Curtis Bullard has editorial charge, was opened 
at 25 Fulton street, Brooklyn, yesterday evening. The 
office is intended to be for editorial work only, as the 
great majority of THz Revo.urion staff reside in that 
city. Many evidences of womanly taste were visible in 
the decoration of the offices, which form the entire 
second floor of the -building. Recherche statuary, 
valuable engravings and paintings adorn the rooms. 
During the evening and up to eleven o’clock last night, 
ladies and gentlemen thronged the rooms, and, after be- 
ing received by a iitee-appointed for the purpose, 
were invited to partake of a collation. Much regret was 
expressed at the absence of Susan B. Anthony, who is 
now in Kansas. 


From the Brooklyn Daily Union. 

THE association who now own and direct the able 
journal called Taz Revoturion having opened a branch 
office at 25 Fulton street, Western District, held there, 
last evening, their first reception—a kind of house- 
‘warming, if such a heated term were allowable at this 
season. Not fewer than four hundred invitations were 
issued, but of course it was not expected that every one 
could come, or would come. There were, however, 
enough present to,make the reunion one of the most 
agreeable that can possibly be imagined. The beauty 
and intellect of the city were fully represented, a fact 
which is of some value in estimating the regard in which 
Tue REVOLUTION is held. The *‘ branch” consists of three 
rooms, simply but elegantly fitted up, the walls being 
of an ashen color, with a simple border in fresco, under- 
running the cornice. All that tawdry and: meéretricious 
decoration on which some individuals waste s6 much 
money to prove how little taste they possess, is studi- 
ously avoided. Beautiful flowers were disposed here 
and there in vases in various parts of the room, Sus- 
pended from the lintel of the folding doors of the re“ 
ception-room depended some potted flowers, from 
among which the classical hedera trailed into the room. 
On the walls were some fine photographs, conspicuous 
among which were the portraits of Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Mr. Theodore Tilton, Mr. Horace Greeley, and 
all the distinguished men who have either sown the 
seeds of freedom with their pens, or reaped it with 
their swords. 

The assemblage in the reception-room was a brillian;y 
one, and the courteous offices of Mr. Edwin A. Studwell 
pubhsher of Taz RevonurTion, soon placed the favored 
guests on the most agreeable terms with one another. 





whom reside in the Western District, were Mr, John J. 


Curtis, Treasurer ; Wm. P. Libby, Chairraan 
Committee ; Laura Curtis Bullard, editor. Edwin Stud- 
well, publisher. A large number of handsome and ele- 


he literary world, 
character of that 





Among the officers of the association present, all of 


Merritt, President ; John H. King, Secretary ; Jeremiah 
, Executive 


gantly-attired ladies, who are more or less renowned in 
ve the reunion something of the 
ot which Madame Recamier was 
once the presiding genius. Prominent among the 
guests were Mr. Theodore Tilton and Kenward Philp, of 
the Union ; Mr. A. Plunkett, of the New York Herald ; 
Mr. P. Keady, of the World ; Mr. Perry, of the H2m* 
Journal ; Rev. A. P. Putnam, Mrs. Jenny June Croly’ 
Blake, Miss Hutchinson, ex-Judge Wm, A, Coit, and 


23 


‘ater in the evening, Mr. Wm. A. Pahorsg Fyectnas of 
‘the Board of Supervisors. 


The evening was passed in conversation, and at 11 
o’clock the meeting broke up. An agreeable divertisse- 
ment in the evening’s proceedings was an excellent col- 
lation. 


From the New York Herald. 


RECEPTION OF THE REVOLUTION ASSOCIATION.—Last 
evening was made the occasion of a very select and 
agreeable reception by the Revolution Association, which 
has opened an office at No, 25 Fulton street, near Fulion 
Ferry, Brooklyn. About four hundred invitations were 
issued by the association, and a gratifying response 
was accorded the managers of that ably conducted 
journal by the presence of a fair representation of ‘the 
most respectable and intelligent people of Brooklyn and 
vicinity. The press, the pulpit and the bar were repre- 
sented by prominent men, while accomplished and 
cliarming literary characters of the gentler sex lent the 
gface of their presence to the reception. The apart- 
ments occupied by the branch, which are on the second 
floor, are three in number. They are handsomely car- 
peted and furnished. Several choice specimens of the 
photographic art adorn the walls. Among the portraits 
are conspicious one of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Fred. 
Douglass, Mrs. Efnestine L. Rose, Mrs. E. 0. Stanton, 
Phillips, Garrison, Miss Susan B. Anthony, Lucretia 
Mott, Horace Greeley, and other distinguished advo- 
cates of the cause which Tue Revonvurion sustains. 
Among the officers of the association present last even- 
ing, all of whom reside in the City of Churches, were 
John J. Merritt, President ; John H. King, Secretary ; 
William P. Libby, Chairman of Executive Committee ; 
Mrs. Laura Curtis Ballard, Editoress, and Edwin A. 
Studwell, Publisher. Among the most prominent guests. 
were noticeable Theodore Tilton and Kenward Philp, of 
the Brooklyn Union ; Rev. B. Peters and John A. Arm- 
strong, Williamsburg Times ; Rev. A. P. Putnam, Mr. 
Perry, of the Home Journal ; Mrs. Jenny June Croly, 
Mrs, Virginia Townsend, Mrs. Sarah Fisher Ames, Mrs. 
Blake, Miss Nellie Hutchinson, Mr. William J. Osborn 
President of the Board of Supervisors, and lIvdy ; ex- 
Judge William A. Coit. Having indulged in conversa- 
tion and congratulated the managers upon the prospect 
ofacontinuance of success the guesis withdrew, not, 
however, until the hospitality of the Revolution Asso- 
ciation had been partaken of. 


From the New York Democrat. 


The opening of a branch office of THe REVOLUTION at 
25-Fulton street, Brooklyn, was made the occasion of a 
very pleasant reunion at that place by the Female Suf- 
fragists on Thursday evening, A number of ladies and 
gentlemen attended, and for several hours there was a 
really delightful interchange of good feeling and senti- 
ment, Among the company present we noticed Theo- 
dore Tilton, the editor of three papers ; Mrs. Laura 
Curtis Bullard, editress of Taz Revonurion; Mrs. | 
Seelbach, of the Workingwomen’s Protective Union % 
Bleecker street, N. Y.; Phosbe Cary of Toe REVOLUTION, 
and a number of ladies and gentlemen favorably known 
and connected with the female reform movement. If 
enthusiasm, good feeling and sound sense can secure 
success—and we believe it can—THE REVOLUTION has 
evidently a brilliant future before it. 


From the Brooklyn Daily Times. 


A Branca Revoivtion.—Last evening the new branch 
office of the Revoiuti0n, at No. 25 Fulton street, Brook- 
lyr, was opened for the inspection of a number of ladies 
and gentlemen interested in its fortunes and mission. 
The offiee comprises three rooms, which are elegantly 
carpeted and furnished, two of them being devoted to 
‘the editorial duties of the paper, and one to the exigen- 
cies of branch publication. Portraits of those ladies and 
gentlemen—from Lucreita Mott to William H. Seward— 
who have at any time espoused the principles of the 
Revotvrioy, adorn the walls, alternating with fine 
paintings and rare engravings, of studies from social 
life. 

The company present last night was but a sample of 
those whose names are on the Revo.vTron roll of honor* 

There was no formal “opening.” There were no 
speeches. There was no music. But everybody chatted 
with everybody else, and ate vanilla (or strawberry) 
pce") aranked (or sipped) lemonade. The press 

as follows: The N. Y. Herald, the 
Ne W: ¥.. orld, the N. Y. Sun, the N. V. Star, the N, X. 
Tribune, the N. Y. Standard, the .N. Y. Times, the N. Y. 
Globe, the Brooklyn Eagle, the E. D. Times, and the 
Programm. 
The refreshments were provided by Mr. Aaderson, 
and were of the choicest quality. 























Che Revolution. 


LAURA CURTIS BULLARD, Editor. 
EDWIN A. STUDWELL, Publisher. 
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OUR WOMEN PAUPERS. 
—_—— 

Ir would, perhaps, startle the most of us if sud- 
denly in the midst of a festive social occasion, or 
when seafed in a crowded railway car, or in 
church, at a lecture, or in some other assembly 
of people, a whisper should reach our ears, 
** More than half these women present are pau- 
pers!” And yet, startling as ‘would be that 
propositiop, in most cases investigation would 
prove its trath. 

‘* What, these well dressed women paupers!” 
you exclaim. Yes! Probably nine-tenths of 
those gaily apparelled ladies could not dispose 
of even so small a sum of money as ten dol- 
lars without first asking for it from the purse- 
holder of the family, and stating for what uses 
it was mtended. And many of them would 
hesitate a good while before:making the réquest, 
unless they were tolerably sure that their in- 
tended disposal of the sum would meet the 
wishes and ideas of the banker of the household. 


The amount of poverty among women is some- 
thing almost incredible. And it is not the wives 
and daughters of the poor who are the most strait- 
ened in money matters. One lady who resides 
in an elegant stone mansion in New York, sur- 
rounded by every elegance and ornament, who 
has fine dresses and plenty of servants, is yet 
more penniless than the lowest of her maids in 
her kitchen. 

The display of wealth in the household is a 
part of tho gratification of the pride of her hus- 
band. Her dress serves the same purpose: 

hese are the necessary expenses, but money 
for the indulgence of her own individual tastes 
and wishes she has none. Any charities, she must 
ask her husband to bestow, and the favorable 
or unfavorable reply to her request depends on 
his interest in the case, not on hers. 

He is not an illiberal man, but it simply does 
not occur to him that his wife may like a little 
of the freedom with which he disburses money, 
for her own tastes, needs or benevolent schemes. 

This is perhaps an exceptional cuse, but there 
are many women, the wives of men with re- 
spectable incomes, who would experience quite 
a novel sensation did they find ten, fifteen or 
twenty-dollars in their portemonnaies which they 
were at liberty to disburse without giving any 
account of its expenditure, 

Nor does this spring from niggardliness on 
the part of our men. Americans are not as arule 
miserly or illiberal as regards their family ex- 
penses. Yet we believe it is true of American 
women, that, as a class, they are more penniless 
than the women of any other nation. This fact 
is due to a false idea of the pecuniary relations 
which should exist between the husband and 
father and his wife and daughters. 

The custom of marriage settlements in other 
countries has done much to form a correct pub- 
lic sentiment on the nghts of a wife to her pro- 
perty in the home, Her mon eyed interests are 
protected there as they would be in any other 
business relation. Not so in America—such ar- 
rangements would be regarded as mercenary 
jn the extreme, 





Partly from a sentiment of delicacy, when a 


i youthfal pair in our land enter matziinony; they 


ignore all money matters, or if they speak of 
such common place subjects at all, it is to assert 
and-to accept the statement that ali their in- 
terests are identical; each feels that there should 
be a community of pecuniary and all other in- 
terests between them, but however beautiful 
this may be in theory, what sort of community 
is that found to be in practice, when one of the 
contracting parties gradually assumes the man- 
agement of all expenditures, and the other has 
no voice in the matter other than the indirect 
influence of persuasion and stratagem to effect 
her purpose. . 

That there are many generous men who will 
be surprised at such statements, and inclined to 
disbelieve the existence of this large penniless 
class of women, is no doubt true; but we know 
that we shall find an echo in many hearts when 
we say that not a few of the slaves on a South- 
ern plantation, in the days when that serfdom 
existed, had more money absolutely under their 
own control than thousands of women who live 
in decorous homes all over our land. 


The sensitiveness, the humiliation with which 
a woman approaches her husband for money, 
none but a woman can know. She feels, indeed, 
that it is her right, for if her servants earn their 
wages and they are paid cheerfully, to how 
much more are her untiring and unflagging 
services entitled. In every department of house- 
hold labor, the good wife and mother takes her 
share. In every emergency she mustjbe prepared 
toact. All day long and often into the night 
she toils.for her household. 


An American wife and mother belonging to 
that largest of classes in every community, those 
possessed of only a moderate income, must be 
by turns absorbed in every branch of the house- 
hold economy. She must be equally at home 
in the kitchen, the laundry, the sewing room, 
‘the nursery and the parlor, for her services will 
in turn be demanded in these several depart- 
ments, 

No wonder that, worn and wearied by the con- 
stant pressure of household cares, she feels con- 
scious that in the line of her duties she has cop. 
tributed as much to the family comforts as her 
husband in his capacity of the money-maker, 
and she is hurt when her work is treated as 
comparatiyely worthless. 

For services such as hers, were she to be 
taken by death from her family, her husband 
would be obliged to paya good salary, but he 
considers her food and necessary clothing an 
all-sufficient recompense for her life-long work. 

Do yeu say that her love ior her family should 
sweeten her toil and be all the reward she should 
ask? No doubt she would find the daily rou- 
tine of her cares unendurable were it not for 
the unfailing affection which stimulates her to 
exertions, but has not her husband the same 
motives to incite him to action in his business; 
and do you think his tenderness for his family, 
genuine though it is, would make his position 
pleasant for him were the cases reversed, and 
were he obliged to go to his wife as she does to 
him with the catechism. ‘‘ My dear, can you let 
me have some money this morning!” ‘‘ How 
much do you want?” “ Well, perhaps Ican do 
with fifteen dollars.” ‘* What do you want it 
for?” Johnnie needs shoes, or Mary a hat, or 
Carrie a dress, or some necessary matter has to 
be bought for the household. But in either 
case the statement must be made, and perhaps 
after some grumbling over the continually re- 
curring expenses of the family, for which in 


Some vague way, the wife feels that she is con- 
sidered responsible, the money is produced, and 
the husband goes his way, possibly forgetting 
all about the matter, while his wife, sitting at 
home, sighs and wishes that by some magic her 
daily toil might be transmuted into gold that 
she might contribute money to the general fund 
instead of as now, drawing out continually from 
the bousehold treasury. 

Among fle happiest women we have known, 
we may reckon the writers, singers, artists, 
lecturers, milliners and dressmakers, who have 
contributed to the maintenance of their fami- 
lies. They have been invariably the tenderest 
of wives and the most devoted of mothers— 
happy in the exercise of their talents, and in 
the pecuniary advantages which their families 
have reaped from their labors. 

But all women cannot, nor should they de- 
sire to enter the arena of daily business with 
men—nor would they, were their home services 
regarded, as they deserve to be, of equal value 
with the out-door labors of the husband and 
father. 

To bring about a clearer idea of the importance 
and worth of woman’s work in the home, needs 
only a little eftort on the part of women them. 
selves. Men are not naturally unjust, and their 
attention needs only to be called to this defect 
in the administration of household finance to 
have it remedied at once. But women have 
borne in silence this position of paupers, 
smothering the indignation and humiliation 
they have felt in it—growing hard and bitter 
under the wrong, and yet making no attempt 
to right it. It is time that all this was changed 
—that a woman should become not only in name, 
but in fact, the equal partner of her husband in 
the money which he amasses, and that at least 
whatever may be said as to her participation in 
business matters, that she shoald be consulted 
with regard to the household expenditures. A 
woman who is fit to bea wife and a mother 
ought at least to be capable of giving advice on 
the money matters of the home. Wives should 
claim this share in the household economy, and 
in order to exercise the right judiciously, they 
should inform themselves of the state of their 
husband’s affairs, and graduate their expendi- 
tures accordingly. 

We believe there would be far less extrava- 
gance on the part of women to complain of, if 
they were treated as equals, and trusted by their 
husbands with a knowledge of their exact pe- 
cuniary condition, instead of being left like 
children in ignorance of all such details. 

The frivolous woman who coaxes her hus- 
band into the purchase of a coveted piece of 
furniture or article of dress, or into some do- 
mestic extravagance which he can ill afford, 
would be suddenly transformed into the sympa- 
thetic friend and ready helper in economical 
measures at which she now rebels, were he to 
take her into his confidence. 

The use.of money teaches its value. Cares 
and responsibilities develop a woman as well es 
a man. And however deficient our women 
may now be in the management of pecuniary 
matters, in this as in all other directions, the 
old adage will be found true, “‘ Experience is 
the best school-master.” 


Miss Susan B. Awrnosy has accepted a pro- 
position from us to act as General Agent at 
large for Taz Revotvution. She has full power 
to form sub-agencies in States, Counties, or 
Towns, and with her usual go-a-head-ativeness 
we expect grand results from her labors, 
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1HE TRIBUNE'S TYPICAL WOMAN. 





Ovr gallant brother, the 7ribune, ‘still harp- 
ing on my daughter,” in editorial numbers, 
obligiugly describes for us the ‘‘ Typical Ameri- 
can Woman.” She is not that dreadful'creature 


» who erst did rejoice in preposterous coat-tails, 


\ dent ‘and prejudice,” 


proudly asserting a pantalooned-independence. 
The last wave of those battle-flags of freedom 
long ago disappeared in the West, where sooner 
or later all our extravagancies find their Lethe. 
Neither is The Typical a gentle Dora—the 
sweet, soft, submissive, silly woman whose life 
is an essay upon the Flatness of Things. ‘Nay, 
neither of these is the woman of our dreams, 
though she once groped her way through the 
newspapers under such maskings. The 7ribune 
pricks these bubbles with its authoritative 
lance, and summons the real Type to her dread 
exegesis. First, for the place where, . 
It is haply ‘‘some village or parsonage ” where- 
in she doth abide. Then for the sort which : 
she is of middle-class in rank and culture,” 
is this flower of our sex? Moreover, she is 
‘‘bilious,” a condition for which the poor thing 
is surely not to be blamed, and for which dande- 
lion tea is & gracious and instant remedy. 
Then she is ‘bigoted ;’ and ‘unable with 
tongue or pen ;” and ‘‘ tightly-bound by prece- 
Nor are these all the 
beauties and graces that shed witchery about 
her,-—-‘‘as to brain-work, she is apt to make a 
specialty of history or theology, and sits a half- 





. scornful, half-compassionate observer, while 


the half-taught, Advanced Female * * * * 
plays her tricks before high heaven.” Ah, 
very ominous endings! Poor denizen of bu- 
colic parsonages, bounded in a nut-shell, and 
counting herself a queen of infinite space ! 
Deductive Imagination pictures a dame of sour- 
est aspect, fearfully yellow, and immoderately 
proper ; stiff with the stiffness of narrow Puri- 
tanism, silent, invincible, worshipping her 
great-great-grandmother, browsing on Gib- 
bon and Baxter, when she isn’t minding 
her mitk-pails and saucepans. From such a 
formidable Model may the Tribune defend us, 
Better than this was that Dora, who, if she were 
silly, still was sweet ; better the Britomarte who 
rode, armed cap-a-pie, into the lists of Opin- 
ion, and illustrated existence with defiant gar- 
ments. She is far from being an enchanting, 
or even comfortable creature, this Typical 
American Woman of the Zribune. She scatter, 
remorsely all our preity loves, our gracious 
fancies, and, did we believe in her, would speed- 
ily send us in longing search for Griselda and 
the Miltonian woman. 

But with alf our “almighty dreadful little 
might” we don’t believe in her. We can only 
wonder in what distant nook of antiquity the 
Tribune found her ; in what dim and musty par- 
sonage of the past it unearthed this properest 
Priscilla ; in what mood of cynical disgust for 
the ‘“‘Advanced Female” it sought comfort in 
her bigotry and distraction in her silence. Cer- 
tainly she is not the Typical Woman we have 
met in country-ways and by-ways. Not at all 
too good for human nature’s daily food. The 
Woman we wot of has her inconsistencies, her 
pettinesses, her “prejudices,” if our friend 
pleases. A little sound, substantial prejudice 
is not a bad thing, after all—it assuredly pre- 
cludes mental flabbiness. And as fora cling- 
ing to precedent, we have a faint idea that this 
is what the Typical has hitherto been most 
yiolently censured for not doing. But put- 
ting aside the ills that all feminine minds are 





peome to, we ecsert thet our Typlenl Woman, 


is growing to be a revelation of finer and 


sweeter phases than the sex hasever known. 
In little country villages we have found her in- 
finitely repeated. Shut away from the living 
atmosphere of Art and Literature that givés 
the city its charm, she yet creates about hera 
miniature temple of these for her worship. 


And that worship is an honest ecstasy, a pure 


reverence. Ifshe has not as many books, nor 
as many hours to dally with them, as has the 
‘*New York and Boston bel-esprit,” she has the 
best and highest, and she rarely ‘‘skims ;” she 
struggles with knotty questions of philosophy, 
she is her own sphinx, and when she lays away 


‘her book upon its shelf she knows it thorough- 


ly, has made it a part of her life. The new 
ideas that are forever rippling the currents of 
Politics, Society, and Science, she understands 
quite as well as the bel-esprit, for the newspapers 
and periodicals she indulges herself withal, are 
the freshest, most comprehensive of their kind, 
and she has learned to fix facts. If not so broad 
as the bel-esprit’s, her culture is deeper, less de- 
sultory. She has a finer faith, a healthier trust in 
human nature ; and her religion, if less excitable, 
is more truly liberal. She is not “‘ unable with her 
tongue,” but the hard-working men about her 
are inferior by force of necessity, and in the 
inevitable lack of conversational attrition, she 
becomes unused to think aloud. Neither is she 
constitutionally unable with her pen ; her chief 
weakness is an under-valuation of her powers, 
and it has never occurred to her that the little” 


‘magician could by any possibility belong to her. 


The peculiar lack in country life is that thing 
which so vivifies social existence in the city— 
suggestion. ° 

_ Of Art she knows much in theory. The bel- 
esprit, who talks so glibly of the new picture, 
the new symphony, can never feel for these the 
passionate love and longing that move her afar 
off. 

She*can scarcely be called middle-class in 
culture, and as for rank—what is it? Her fore- 
fathers were lords of the soil; while Thomas 
Flamingo’s frilled fledglings, who have gaped 
at Paris, looked wise in New York, and peeped 
in Boston, had a great-grandfather who boiled 
soap or peddled tin-ware, Alas, for rank! 

The truth is, the Tribune has caught a 
glimpse of a Woman who is disappearing with 
many another of the old-time superstitions. 
As thought every day finds new modes of ex- 
pression, more rapid communication, the wo- 
men of our inland towns heed with no laggard 
souls. In the existence and growth of our 
bright, brave, frank, healthy-natured Typical 
Woman we have the fullest faith. We know the 
power of her gentle hand, her clear eye, and as 
we tenderly and proudly remember her, we 
watch round the corner of Conservatism the 
last whisk of the prim skirts of the 7ribune’s 
Priscilla. ; 





, An Exrra Revo.vution.—In view of the fact 
that so many of our subscribers have written to 
us saying substantially, ‘If you will send me a 
few extra copies of Taz Revotvrion, Ican make 
a good use of them by distributing specimens 
among my friends,” we have determined to 
send, this week, an extra copy to each sub- 
seriber who is not in arrears, with a request 
that the paper may be promptly handed to some 
one who, on reading it, will be likely to sub- 
scribe, We are taking every legitimate method 
of increasing our circulation, and we respect- 
fally solicit the cordial assistance of all our 








friends in extending the influence of our jour- 
.nal. In saying this, we are not speaking for 
ourselves, but for the cause. 

Last week, our mailing clerk neglected to 
attend to this matter. Our friends will receive 
their extra papers this week. 











. 

Tat a Woman’s Rights Convention is need- 
ed in Texas, we judge from the following item, 
clipped from the Byran (Texas) Appeal: 

Thank God that we have never seen or heard of any 
Southern women perambulating the country with green 

and hermaphrodite apparel, preaching 

Woman’s Rights, free love and spiritualism, as) we have 
often seen those lantern-jawed, thin-shanked, and fork- 
tongued strong-minded women do, who hail from that 
region whereof Boston is the social centre. We feel 
grateful that we have never heard a Southern woman 
contend that the holy ordinance of marriage should be 
solely a time bargain, like contracts of hire and part- 
nerships, and dissoluble by consent of parties, . We all 
feel proud of this, and at the same time, if these green- 
eyed spinsters of the East want to believe there is no 
God, and no fixed code of morals, and to enjoy their 
free-loveism, and to drink hard cider on election days, 
they are welcome to do so. 

We are at a loss to imagine where this South- 
ern gentleman discovered these monsters, 
‘breathing out threatenings and slaughter,’’ 
of which he gives such a vivid description. 
We have a painful suspicion that he was im- 
posed upon by some wag, during his Northern 
trip, who pretended to introduce him to the 
strong-minded sisterhood. Why here, at the 
North, good Appeal, the complaint of the op- 
ponents of the Woman’s Rights women is that 
they ake too good-looking, dress too well, and 
are too eloquent. Even Josh Billings, who 
long ago declared that the first time he saw a 
handsome woman in the procession of the 
strong-minded, he would ‘‘jine in,” must have 
long since fallen into the line of march, if he is 
a man of his word. 

’ When we think of {the elegant and lady-like 
Mrs. Stanton, gentle and winsome Lucy Stone, 
brilliant Anna Dickinson, pretty Phabe Coz- 
zens and a host of other equally charming advo- 
cates of this Woman's cause. we can afford to 
smile at our Southern friends adjectives. 

One sight and hearing of these speakers 
would convert our Texan friend to the belief 
that to be a strong-minded woman was not 
necessarily to be a ‘‘green-spectacled ” ‘and 
‘* forked-tongued” horror, even if he did not 
accept the doctrine of Woman’s Suffrage. And 
the chances are nine out of ten, that one good 
convention would induce him to adopt even 
this new article in the political creed. 

—— —— — 

Tue Revororion, under Mrs. Bullard, is growing 
sensible, and only demands for woman what every man, 
who is not a brute or a fool, will concede to her—the 
right to earn her living by the exercise of any powers 
her Creator has bestowed upon her. We fear our female 
contemporary wiil now fail, as our people do not care to 
read aouso. 

We read this paragraph, which we clip from 
the New York Citizen, with mingled emotions, 
We felt grateful for the kindly words and gen- 
erous appreciation of our brother Editor, and 
yet the fate he foreboded for us was a little 
startling. 

But after the first shock, we regained our self- 
possession so far as to turn to the first page of 
the Citizen, where we discovered that this paper 
had arrived at the respectable journalistic age 
of six years, and, judging from external and in- 
ternal evidences, is in such good condition that 
it ought to and doabtless will live toa venerable 
old age. 

*¢ There are people who care to read sense,” 
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— — 
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evolution, 





we said to ourselves ; ‘‘ our contemporary’s hale 


and hearty air proves that fact, and we are sure 
that no truly sensible people will be satisfied 
with reading one journal alone, even though that 
one may be the Citizen. The world needs not 
only masculine but feminine good sense, and it 
we can supply that desirable quality im ever 80 
small a degree, by all means let us continue to 
print Tae Revotvrion.” 

So with a fresh stock of courage and a fresh 
stock of gratified vanity, which, betweeu our- 
selves, throws perhaps just a little discredit on 
our boasted good sense, we resolved to go on 
zealously in our editorial labors, undismayed 
by the Citizen’s prediction. 





WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 
— — 

Nor ouly is the agitation concerning the en- 

largement of the fields of labor and usefulness 
for women still going on, but women are them- 
selves busy in endeavoring to prove their capa- 
bilities equal to their demands, There have 
been startling innovations upon the old order 
of things within the last few years, and more 
particularly within the last twelve months. 
“ The experiment of years has proved thé effi- 
ciency of lady physicians, and it is only the ex- 
tremely conservative who still maintain a posi- 
tion antagonistic to them. There are several 
colleges in this country especially established 
for their benefit, and every year they greduate 
a number of intelligent and well-qualified ladies, 
who go to swell the list of physicians thréugh- 
out the country. In this field, at least, it seems 
that there ought to be no opposition to the free 
entrance of women. In Philadelphia, the ques-. 
tion of allowing women students toa share in 
the educational privileges of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, has been again decided in the affirma- 
tive. 

At the University of Vienna, Austria, the 
professors have resolved that all ladies holding 
foreign diplomas in medicine should be admit- 
ted to attend lectures end visit the hospitals. 
Four ladies, one a Swiss, one English, and two 
American, have already availed themselves of 
the opportunity. The latter are Mrs. Dr. Bar- 
rows, of the District ot Columbia, and Dr. 
Mary J. Safford, of Cairo, U. Both of them 
were graduates from the Women’s Medical Col- 

ege in New York, and both are now taking 
leading positions in the medical classes of Vien- 
na, and upon equal terms, and with the same 
privileges, as the gentlemen there studying. 
There are also ten women now studying medi- 
cine in the University of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Among them is Mrs. Dr. Jex Blake, who has, 
since visiting the Universities of the United 
States, written a book giving her impressions 
of what she saw among us. 

Miss Mary Putnam, a daughter of the pub- 
lisher, George P. Putnam, New York, has gradu- 
ated at Paris with the certificate of tres satigfait, 
the highest. ever given, and won this year by 
no one but her. Two gentlemen obtained 
the verdict passable—a very low mark ; and 
the remaining student, an English lady, re- 
ceived that of bien satisfait, a high mark indeed, 
but inferior to that of Miss Putnam, 

Ladies have been elected on the school com- 
mittees in Plympton, Marshfield, and South 


Scituate, Mass., in Iowa, and in Vermont; 


while in Winterset, Iowa, they have adopted 


the plan of having women make addresses to | t] 


the Sabbath-schools, believing that mothers and 
sisters know best how to interest childran 
The University of Oxford admitted gizls to 





their examinations in June of this year, sub- 
ject to the same regulations as boys. We have 
not yet heard what was the result. 


Six young ladies will be admitted into the 
Michigan State Agricultural College, and four 
have already passed their nominations. 

Miss Murwedel has established a horticultural 
echool for women on Long Island, the admis- 
sion fee to which is twenty dollars a year. The 
instruction will be free, and the board of pupils 
is to be paid by work. The experiment of 
teaching women horticulture is being tried 
elsewhere we believe. A woman engaged in 
gardening reports that she made five hundred 
dellars last year by selling seeds alone. 

The Missouri Legislature has a lady engross- 
ing clerk ; as haz also that.of Iowa. The fowa 
lady clerk, Miss Spencer, has been presented 
with a silver tea-set, and has made a speech. 





A Lady correspondent, writing to us from 
Mt. Vernon, Mo., thus concludes: 

‘Allow me to say, I do not consider the right 
of Suffrage the only thing to be acquired by 
woman, to elevate her and make her indepen- 
dent. Girls as well as boys should be trained 
to productive industry—to practical business ; 
and the principles of integrity should be in- 
etilled into their minds in youth. My motto is: 
Tear down proscriptive or class bars; give all 
an equal chance in the great competition of life. 
Let honest industry, talent and tact determine 
who shall excel. But woman's greatest enemy, 
I fear, is woman; change this enemy to a friend, 
and your task is easy.” 








Sorrkace Convertions.—The New York State 
Suffrage Society will hold their annual conven- 
tion at Saratoga on Thursday and Friday, July 
28th and 29th, day and evening sessions. Mrs. 
Matilda E. J. Gage of Fayetteville, N. Y., chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, has chatge of 
the Convention, and with her rare executive 
ability, linked with indomitable will, it can but 
prove a great success. Hon. E. D. Culver will 
be one of the speakers. 

The Union Woman Suffrage Society will hold 
a mass Convention at Niagara Falls, N. Y., on 
Tuesday and Wednesday (day and evening), 
August 34 and 4th. Grant’s Hall, the largest 
in that delightfal locality, has been secured. 

We hope to announce in our next issue the 


speakers. 





Tue editor of the Mount Pleasant Journal, lowa, who 
was chosen Secretary ot the Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion at that place the other day, has become a raving 
lunatic. 

We clip the above paragraph from the Brook- 
lyn Hagle of the 9th inst. We saw Mr. Frank 
Hatton at the Iowa State Convention in appa- 
rent good health and spirits, and cannot believe 
that the above is true. We sincerely hope 
it isan error. Mr. Hatton is one of the ablest 
young men of the West, gifted with a vigorous 
intellect and with the peculiar faculty of know- 
ing how to edit a good paper. 


— — — 


Tue Revowvrion has made a mistake in ref- 
erence to the first National Woman's Rights 
Convention held at Worcester, Mass. It was 
held on the 23d and 24th of October, 1850, hence 

paper written by a German lady, and pub- 

Oct. 19th, 1850, preceded us by a very 

thought sprang up in the hearts of 
———⏑ P. W. D. 





A FRENCHMAN’S IDEAS ON WOMAN 
AND HER EDUCATION. 


— — — 


Tue following extract from a speech made by 
M. Jules Ferry, a deputy from the Séine, . 
shows the progress which the woman question - 
is making in France so clearly that we translate 
it from the Rights of Women, a French journal, 
for the benefit of our readers : . 

There are two sorts of pride in the world— 
the pride of class and the pride of sex—the 
latter far worse, far more subtle, far more hard 
and cruel than the former; this masculine 
pride, this sentiment of superiority exists in 
many minds, even in some who do not avow it; 
it creeps into the noblest natures, and may be 
found entwined in the scoret folds of all 
hearts. Let us make the confession that in the 
hearts of the best of us, there is something of 
the Sultan to be found, and this is specially true 
of Frenchmen. Perhaps I might not dare to 
say this, if the philosophers who have studied 
our characters, had not long since made the 
statement that in France there has alwaye ex- 
isted, under an appearance of the most ex- 
quisite courtesy, a secret contempt of women 
among men. 

This is actually a peculiarity of the French 
character ; it is a sentiment that the most civiliz- 
ed among us must discover in himself. It is the 
pride of sex. And this is the first obstacle in 
the way of the elevation of women. 

The second is not less grave, but for this you ~ 
are in fault, ladies—for this opinion which men 
have of their intellectual superiority you your- 
selves encourage and cultivate. You accept 
what I will not call your slavery, but using the 
better word of Stuart Mill, your subjection as 
founded upon your intellectual inferiority ; for 
it has been so often repeated to you, and you 
have hstened to it so long, that you have come 
at last to believe it. But you are wrong in this. 


Read Mr. Mill’s able work and learn that you 


have the same faculties by nature as men. Some 
men deny this; but how do they know it? 
That is an assumption that surprises me. 


Diderot said, ‘‘ when a man writes of women, | 
he should dip his pen in the rainbow, and shake 
on his paper the dust from the butterfly’s wing. 
But this is not a precaution which men gen- 
erally take before speaking of women ; they 
have, on the contrary, an absurd way of treating 
this subject.” 


Women, you say, are this and that. But how 
do you know, my dear sir? To judge of them, 
you should understand them thoroughly. Do 
you know even one woman ¢hrough and 
through? Learn that it is impossible to say of | 
woman, a creatare complex, subtle and delicate, 
fall of change and sudden impulse, she is this 
or that. It is impossible to say, under the 
present system of education, that she will not 
be quite another being, when she is trained 

. In our present state of ignorance 
as to the real capacities of woman, we have no 
right to judge her. 

Experience, so far as gained, goes to over- 
throw all French prejudices on this subject, and 
it is America which has furnished us with facts: 
M. Hippeau went to Boston, to Philadelphia, 
and to New York. He visited schools where 
young girls were pursuing the higher branches 


but one master, and that without unhappy 


} moral results. This much must be said for the 
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from a distance as a little savage, while in 
France it has been considered a great gain to 
suppress mixed schools, in America, woman is 
so respected that ‘she may travel alone from 
New York to St. Louis without the risk of a 
single insult, while with us a mother could not 


venture to allow her daughter to go from the 


Bastile to the Madelaine with the same confi- 
dence. 

In these schools of which I have spoken 
twelve or fifteen hundred pupils of both sexes 
pursue the same studies ; so that there is a good 
opportanity for comparison. M. Hippeau has 
taken pains to inform himself of the results of 
the system. And, after careftil’ examination of 
the pupils and interrogations of the teachers, 
he declares that it is impossible to find any 
difference between the aptitudes of the girls 
and boys for study ; he admits that they are 
equal in intelligence ; that the number of good 
scholars and poor ones exists in equal propor- 
tions in the two sexes; and I conclude with 
him, that experience proves that equality in 
education is noWonly a right of all classes but 
of both sexes. It is my opiniov, that within 
these limits alone, the problem which presents 
itself to us to-day, of the equality of men and 
women, should be restrained. Let everything 
be done in order. Begin a reform at the com- 
mencement. People say, give to women the same 
rights, the same duties as to men. I say noth- 
ing. about that, I know nothing about that, I 
content myself with claiming for them an equal 
chance in tue world, and fair-play, and all the 
rest will settle itself. 


American women have shown themselves 
well fitted for many new duties. M. Hippeau 
speaks of meeting a female physician in Phila- 
phia, who was a skillful practitioner, with a 
large practice, and who was well paid. There 
are eight hundred female physicians in America, 
and two hundred thousand teachers, which is 
proof enough that when women receive an 
education similar to and as good as that of men, 
their faculties are developed, and they discover 
that they are fully équal to men. 

I plead for this equality of the sexes less for 
women than for men. I know that many a 
woman says to herself, ‘‘ but what is the use of 
all this study, all this knowledge.” 

I might reply, ‘‘For the sake of your chil- 
dren;” but what would be still more true I will 
say, ‘* For the sake of your husbands.” 

The equality of education will be the entire 
reconstruction of the family. 

There is to-day such a barrier between men 
and women, between husbands and wives, that 
many marriages apparently harmonious, hide 
in reality beneath this calm surface, the widest 
differences of opinions, of tastes and of senti 
ment. But these are not true marria§es, for 
the true marriage is the union of souls, Is 
this marriage of souls too common? How many 
husbands and wives are united by affection, by 
ideas and by opinions. There are many house- 
holds where the wedded pair agree upon exter- 
nals, where they have no division of interests; 
put as to the secret thoughts and the sentiments 
which make the real life of the human being, 
t hey are as entirely unknown to each other as if 
they were the veriest strangers. 

So much for the households of the better class. 
Among the poor what a happy change would 
education make in the home. Instead of a 
“dreary fireside the husband would find a cheer- 
fal home, animated by conversation, refined by 
reading, and a life which would lift him out of 
the many and sorrowful realities of every-day 





existence. Condorcet understood this when 


he said, ‘* education would make ot the wife of 
the laboring man not only the guardian of his 
home but the guardian of society.” 

For it must be understood and accepted that 
this problem of the education of woman is 
closely interwoven with the problem of the ex- 
istence of our present society. 


There is now a deadly thongh silent struggle 
between the society of the past, the ancient 
regime with its regrets, its beliefs, its institu- 
tions, which rebels against modern democracy, 
and the society which has sprung from the 
French revolution. . 

We kave among us this spirit, active and 
presistent in a conflict which aims at the over- 
throw of modern ideas, and when this struggle 
ceases, the political struggle will be ended by 
the same blow. 

Now in this combat women cannot remain 
neutral; the optimists who do no wish to see 
things as they are, may imagine that her part 
is but a small one, that she will not enter the 
battle-field, but they do not perceive the secret 
and powerful support which she gives to the 
ancient social ideas which are passing away, 
and which we wish to banish forever from our 
new order. 

This was the conviction of a recent statesman 
for whom I am glad tp say a few words of praise, 
now that he has fallen from his place, having 
said a good many of censure while he held his 
position, When M. Durny wished to establish 
secular schools for women, do you remember 
the clamor of the clergy, do you recal the op- 
position which put an end to his attempt? 
Let this affair teach us a lesson. 

The clergy well know that he who controls the 
woman controls everything, because through 
her he holds first the children, next the hus- 
band, and lastly the family and all society. 

This is why the church holds woman in so 
close a grasp—and it is for this reason that de- 
mocracy should tear her away. 

Democracy must do this under pain of death. 
The choice must be made, my tellow-citizens, 
between progress and retrogression, between 
democracy and aristocracy, and to this end it 
must be decided whether woman shall belong 
to science or be yielded to the church. 








A entine of the New York City Suffrage So- 
ciety was held on Friday, July 8th, at their 
rooms, 31 Union Square, Broadway, corner of 
16th street. Owing to the absence of the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Blake took the chair. 
reading of an essay or talk by one of the mem- 
bers, and more talk ‘by others, the subject of 
the Chinese was continued. Most of: the ladies 
seemed in awe of the celestials. The President 
said: “The thought is exasperating that a 
handful of ignorant, infidel barbarians should 
have precedence of millions of intelligent Chris- 
tian women who had waited so long and pa- 
tiently for justice in vain.” Then followed the 
election of delegates to the Saratoga Conven- 
tion, viz., Mrs. Wilbour,; Mrs. Blake, Mrs. 
Tucker, and Miss Smith, after which the meet- 
ing adjourned. 








ing Agency has just been started in this city by 
three women. The name of the firm is Volk- 
mann, Smith & Co., and the individual mem- 
bers of the firm are Miss Meta Volkmann, an 
enterprising young German lady, Miss Sue 
Smith, the distinguished Virginia lady who has 
so recently come among us, and Mrs, Matilda 


After the - 





Wendt, the clever editor of the Neue Zeidi. The ~ 
copartnership is regularly formed on business 
principles, with an office at No. 5 Frankfort © 
st. The members are all resolute to win suc- | 
cess, and they have our best wishes in their 
ne~ cnterprise. i 





NKETTA, THE “ WHITE SLAVE.” 


— ws — 


At the Festival at Lion Park on July Fourth, 
we had the pleasure of interview with the 
noble girl who has come forth recently in de- 
fence of her sisters who labor in the Dry Goods 
stores. Netta is a young, modest, intelligent 
woman, who has seen in real life and in her own 
family harrowing examples of suffering from 
the tyranuy which she exposes and: denounces. 
She appears fully alive to the importauce of the 
cause which she has espoused. Her expression 
gives evidence of the firmness of her will, and 
the purity of her motives. In every movement 
of the slight, graceful figure, the depth and 
earnestness of her nature is shown. 


She had been announced to speak at the Fes- 
tival, but it was decided that the time and place 
were not altogether suited tor the delivery of an 
effective speech. But after the greater portion 
of the crowd had left the hotel and grounds, a 
small party of the Association were introduced 
to this ardent friend of her sex, and Netta made 
afew remarks. The speech she had prepared 
for the occasion has been alteady reported in 
one of our daily journals. 


Netta’s name is not yet to be made public, 
and we are greatly indebted to the courteous 
mauagers of the Clerks Association for an intro- 
duction and half hour’s chat with the young 
lady, and the delightful refreshment which we 
enjoyed so sociably, in company with Mr. 
Swenzel, President of the Association, and other 
prominent officers and members. It is encour- © 
aging to feel assured from personal intercourse 
with those gentlemen, and Netta, how deeply 
they are interested in the improvement. of the 
condition of the large class of women now gain- 
ing their support by laboring in the dry goods 
stores. Netta tells some touching cages of dis- 
ease and death caused by unwholesome and 
tyrannical regulations in these stores, and, ac- 
cording to her belief, the women who superin- 
tend the sales girls are in many instances the 
cause of their greatest distress. How far these 
women are to biame for permitting (themselves 
lo be the tools of the proprietors is another 
question, ‘ 





— 





‘ Te Iowa Senate has removed from the statute 
book of the State the law that prevented a mo- 
ther from inheriting the property of a deceased 
child on the same terms with the father. It 
has also passed a bill striking out from that 
section of the code which describes tho per- 
sonal qualifications of those who may be admit- 
ted to the bar the words ‘‘ white” and ‘‘ male.” 








In Michigan, a judge in a divorce suit de- 
‘cided that the property acquired by the com- 
bined efforts of a married couple, belonged 
equally to the wife with the husband, and made 
‘a division of property in accordance with this 
decision 


— — 
‘Exeata.—In the letter from Provitlence fn 
our issue of June 380, it is said **we sent ir 1 
petition to the Common School,” it should have 
read Common Countil, - . 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN JACKSON CITY, 
MICHIGAN. 
— > 

MEETING OF THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 

FOR THE COUNTY OF JACKSON—CONSTITUTION 

ADOPTED —LIST OF PERMANENT OFFICERS—RESO* 

LUTIONS, AND SPEECHES BY MBS. SPAULDING 

AND MISS LILLIE PECOKHAM, 

In accordance with previous notice a con- 
vention was recently held at Union Hall for 
the purpose of organizing a County Woman 
Suffrage Association. | The attendance in the 
morning and afternoon was quite slim, there 
being only about a hundred present. The 

members of the convention seemed to be 
thoroughly aroused, and determined to put 
forth all their exertions to bring about the de- 
sired end. , 

Morntne Sxsston.—In the morning nothing 
more was done than to effect a temporary organ- 
ization. 

Hon. Eugene Pringle was elected temporary 
chairman and Mrs. Dr. C. C. Lathrop temporary 
secretary. 

It was moved and carried thata committee of 
three on credentials and permanent organiza- 
tion be appointed, and that C. L. Case beelected 
chairman. 

The chair appointed Judge Livermore and 
Mrs. Connable on the committee. 

Considerable discussion took place in regard 
to appointing committees on resolutions and 

constitution and eby-laws, but finally such a 
conclusion was atrived at, and Dr. Hauxhurst. 
Mr, Thorne and Mr. C. C, Lathrop appointed 
on the former, and Mrs. C. L. Case, Dr. Haux- 
burst and Rev. Mr. Ellison the latter. 

Mr. Giles B. Stebbins, of Detroit, and Miss 
Lillie Peckham, of Milwaukee, were called 
‘on, and made interesting speecher, afier which 
the Convention adjourned till the afternoon. 

Arrrenoon Szession.—Although the hour for 
the assembling of the conventioa in the afternoon 
had been set at 2 o'clock, at the the time ap- 
pointed, there being none of the committee pre- 
pared to report, the Committee wus not called 
till nearly an hour later, when Mrs, Case, from 
the Committee on Organization, reported the 
following permanent officers for this Conven- 
tion : c 

Presideni—Hon. Fidus Livermore, Jackson. 

Vice-Presidenis—Mrs. Davis, Napoleon ; Mrs. 
Cole, Rivers. 

Secrelary—Mrs, Lathrop, Jackson. 

Mc. Pringle introduced to the Convention the 
President elect. Mr. Livermore, on taking the 
chair, said that it seemed befitting in him to 
state the object of the calling of the convention. 
1t was to establish an organized system to ob- 
tain for women an equal footing with man—to 
establish a Woman Suffrage Association for the 
county of Jackson. The rights of women could 
only be obtained by organized movement. He | 
often found women who said that they knew 1 
nothing of the subject, and consequently didn't 
know whether they wanted the franchise or not. 
The only way to accomplish anything was by 
organization, and here in Jackson, the centre 
of Michigan, they hoped to inaugurate a move- 
ment that would culminate in the adoption of 
the Sixteenth Amendment. 

The Committee on resolutions not being pre- 
pared to report, Mr. Giles B. Stebbins, of De- 
troit, was invited to address the Convention. 

At the close of Mr. Stebbins’s speech, Mrs. 
Case, from the Committee on Cunstitution and 
By-laws, reported a constitution, which, after 

being amended, was adopted. 








A committee of three on permanent organi- 
zation was appointed, consisting of Mrs. C. L. 
Case, Mrs. Connoble, and Mr. Seaton. 

Mrs. Brundage was requested to take the 
names of all those present who desired to be- 
come members of the Association. 

The President announced the speakers for 
the evening, and Mrs. Cass said that owing to 
tamily matters it would be impossible for Miss 
Antbony to be here. 

The committee reported the following as the 
permanent officers of the Association, after 
which the Convention adjourned till 8 o'clock in 
the evening : 


President—Hon. Fidus Livermore. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Ellis, Liberty ; Mrs. 
Thorne, Hanover; Mrs. Davis, Napoleon ; 
Prof. Thorp, Parma ; Mrs. Cole, Rives ; John 
Landon, Springport; Mrs. Brown, Leoni; 
James L. Videto, Spring Arbor ; Libbie Allen, 
Pleasant Lake ; Mrs. Mary Draper, Summit ; 


‘Dr. D. Bingham, Grass Lake; Mrs. Hodge, 


Concord ; Mrs. Joshua Clark, Columbia ; Mrs. 
Russel Hungerford, Pulaski; Mrs. Henry Ol- 
cott, Sandstone. 7; 

Recording Secrelary—Mrs. Gallup, Napo- 
leor. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. C, L. Cass, 
Jackson. 

Treasurer—Dr, J. A. Robinson, Jackson. 

Executive Commitlee—Mrs. M. -Dorrell and Mr. 
Seaton, Jackson ; Mrs. Georgia Ford, Leoni ; 
Mrs. Root, Rives; Mrs. Brundage, Jackson ; 
Mrs. Perrine, Spring Arbor ; Mrs. E. J. Con- 
noble, Mrs. Eugene Pringle, Mrs. Dr. C. C. 
Lathrop, Jackson ; Miss Emma Scott, Summit ; 
Mr. Sullivan, Leoni. 

Eventne Session.—The evening session was 
given up entirely to speaking, and the audience 
had the pleasure of hstening to Mrs, Spaulding, 
of Sturgis, and Miss Peckham, of Milwaukee. 
Mrs. Hazlett was expected to be present, but 
owing to sickness in her family, was obliged at 
the last moment to decline coming. The audi- 
ence was much larger than in the morning or 
afternoon, and contained a larger proportion of 
gentlemen than it had during the business sea. 
sion. 

Mrs. Spavlding was introduced, who, after a 
brief peroration, discussed at some length the 
woman question as pertaining to the three great 
ideas of humanity, viz: A perfect famity, a per- 
fect church and a perfect government. She claim- 
ed that woman had been left out of the question 
in considering and endeavoring to consummate 
these ideas. In the family, woman was looked 
upon as a menial, and not acknowledged as an 
equal, capable of exercising judgment ; in the 
church and the state she was needed to purify 
and ennoble them. Her pure and moral nature 
made her a fitting instrument for the spread of 


the gospel, and politics needed her refining in- 


fluence to purge them of the corruption and 
vice with which they were tainted. 

Miss Peckham delivered a very pleasing 
speech in regard to woman, work and wages, 
as connected with the ballot. Our readers 
will remember that Miss Anthony spoke on 
the same subject a month or so ago here. 
Miss Peckham treated the subject in a broader 
sense, and, we think, in a manner much more 
convincing and argumentative than Miss An- 
thony. She is a very pleasing speaker, and in 
fact, one of the finest we have had the pleasure 
of listening to in some time. Her pronuncia- 
tion was perfect (a consummation devoutly to 
be wished for, in this day of provincialisms), 
ber manner of delivery easy, and ber arguments 





logical and conclusive. It would be impossible 
to do justice to Miss Peckham’s address, except 
by publishing it in fall. Suffice it to say, she 
argued that the condition of working women 
was ameliorated by the ballot being given 
them, as their wages would be raised. This 
she claimed would be the case, for itwas uni- - 
versally acknowledged that the ballot was worth 
a large increase on each day’s wages to a man, 
and consequently it would be. to a woman. 
The ballot would aid in opening new fields of 
employment {o women, and the greater variety 
of vocations they could pursue, the higher 
would be their wages. 
—_———— 


Pror. Atiman writes from Naples to the 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh : ‘‘ I paid a visit 
the other day to Mrs. Mary Somerville, on her 
ninetieth birthday. She is a charming old 
lady ; all her senses, with the exception of a 
slight failing in the power of hearing, are still 
pertect ; she can thread her needle without 
using spectacles, and is in full intellectual vigor, 
as you may readily imagine from the fact that 
she 1s busily engaged upon a second edition of 
her recently published work on Microscopic and 
Molecular Science.” 


— 





Our American Prime Donne win golden opi- 
nions abroad. Mlle. Vanzini (Mrs. Jennie Van 
Zandt) is one of the most popular of the many 
sweet singers we have sent to Europe. The 
Queen of Denmark, mother of the Princess of 
Wales, gave her a handsome bracelet, when she 
sang in Copenhagen, and she has other sub- 
stantial marks of esteem and admiration from 
the many friends she has made in the various 
countries she has visited. 








— — — 


Tetters from Hricads, 


Lewiston, Me., July 7th, 1870. 
To the Hditor of the Revolution : 

Ir may not be known to Taz RevoivTion 
that this Maine City of Spindles is so far in ad- 
vance of the rest of New England, as to inclose 
within its limits a College, which admits wo- 
men to the same course of study, ranks them 
the same, and graduates them with all the hon - 
ors of their male class-mates. The Institution 
—Bates’s College—is yet young, having just 
concluded the exercises of its fourth . Comi- 
mencement, but it is taking a high rank in the 
state. Its graduates have been successful in the 
various professions and vocations of life. Its 
career has been marked by a wonderful freedom 
from the disgraceful ‘hazings,” so common 
in many other colleges. 

As yet, only one young lady—Miss Mary W. 
Mitchell,, of Maine—has taken the course of 
studies prescribed. She graduated in the class 
of ’69 with as good a recurd as did her male 
comrades. Miss H. E. Haley, of New Hamp- 
shire, has just completed the Freshman year, 
and others have signified their intention of en- 
tering. This is the only college in New Eng- 
land where men and women stand on the same 
plane. It is true, but few women have yet seen ° 
fit to avail themselves of the privileges offered 
them, but the doors are open, and the prospect 


























Honsehotd, 


ABOUT CHILDREN. 

Tue care of children naturally induces anx- 
iety on the score of health, and ‘brings into 
play the nicest discrimination and most com- 
plete, prudence on the part of the mothers. 
Sulkiness, passionate behavior, and other dis- 
agreeablenesses, are sometimes regarded as in- 
dications of physical, instead (as they truly are) 
of moral disease, and are treated accordingly ; 
the petting and ths dainties injure both the 
child’s stomach and manners. Instead of 
watching with such solicitude the outward ap- 
pearances of children, it would be far more 
profitable to look upon the inner man, and cor- 





* rect témper and habits before they acquire full 


growth. 

With respect to family arrangements, we 
quote an apt clause, which says: ‘‘ Regularity 
in every habit is a mode by which health may 
be promoted.” This is proved by the daily cir- 
cumstances of life. Take, for instance, a young 
girl who has been accustomed to stated hours 
for rest ; drawn into the whirlpool of dissipa- 
tion, she is deprived of this habit, and the re- 
sult is soon seen in pallid cheeks, a wearied 
frame and unequal spirits. - 

‘‘With children, the habit of going to bed 
soon, and of rising early, should be enforced.” 
Another good rule is, to allow them to remain 


in bed until the room becomes properly heated. 


Otherwise their bodies become thoroughly 
chilled, and this induces a degree of peevish- 
ness, trying to the mother and nurse, and which 
a little forethought would have remedied. | 

proper, judicious mode of washing a child 
is another forni of promoting health. The 
little ones should be daily bathed (if-it agrees 
with their general gondition of health) in a 
plentiful supply of water, and then be briskly 
and complelely dried. Friction promotes a 
healthful circulation of blood, and aids the 
growth of an infant. 

Stomach complaints are so prevalent in this 
country, that every effort should be made to 
promote a strong and healthful condition of 
the digestive organs, and it is, therefore, ex- 
pedient to commence with the earliest period of 
life. Irregularity in hours of eating is a fruit- 
ful source of disease. ‘‘ Children’s meals should 
be at equal intervals from each other ; and they 
should not be allowed to have anything between 
their meals.” If fresh food is partaken before 
the previous contents of the stomach are well 
digested, the food last eaten is said to pass off 
half digested, and the blood derives no strength 
from it. 

Whatever food is given to children, ‘should 
be good of its kind, and well prepared ; the 
meat should be tender, and be simply boiled or 
roasted. Potatoes should be well boiled, and 
be as mealy as possible. Rice and plain pud- 
dings may be given them, but rich desserts 
should be avoided. In the training of children, 
one great mistake is sometimes made—it is, 
that children are taught to regard appetite as a 
source of reward. Oakes and candies are given 
as inducements for good behavior, studious- 
ness, etc., and thus the mind is not'only un- 
healthily trained, but gluttony is also promoted 
and the digestion is ruined. 

Besides regularity in habits of life, proper 
nutriment and cleanliness, good humor wan a 
promoter of health. An habitual state of gloom 
maintained among the members of a family, or 

disagreeable influences of any kind, will soon 





evolution. 


affect children, and aid in producing a morbid 
condition of mind which proves injurious phy- 
sically, as well as mentally. In certain stages 
of childhood, the mind receives impressions 
which prove lasting, and which, in after years, 
will tell for good or evil. Surround children, 
then, with whatever will help to give a healthy 
tone to the disposition, and create around them, 
as far as lies in human power, an atmosphere 
of love and joy, so that when the darker shades 
of experience deepen, some sunny gleams from 
early years may break in and illume the pic- 
ture. 

Large, well-ventilated rooms ‘ promote 
health and cheerfulness.” Sleeping apart- 


menis may not always be spacious, but they 


can always be made thoroughly clean, and be 
allowed the entrance of pure, fresh air, when 
the weather is dry and clear. Much dampness 
should always be avoided. The windows in 
bed-rooms should be invariably let down from 
the top a short distance, otherwise the noxious 
vapors exhumed trom the body find no outlet, 
and are absorbed by respiration, poisoning the 
whole system.— Arthur’s Magazine. 





LITERARY. 





MAGAZINES. 


Tue Old and New for July, contains among many 
other interesting articles one upon Italian Authoresses, 
from which we make the following extract : 

“ For every hundred male writers there are perhaps 
fifteen female writers. But of those hundred male wri- 
ters, probably not more than ten possess any real merit; 
whilst five at least out of the fifteen female authors are 
admitted to be good. As writers of novels, their in- 
fluence over their sisters and the youth of Italy, is far 
better with a few exception than their brother novelists.’’ 

There are several poems scattered through the num- 
ber, none of which are remarkable for either merit or 
originality. 


The Golden Rule, edited and published by Martha B. 
Dickinson, Olean, N. V., is devoted to Temperance, and 
whatever things are good and lovely. The June number, 
the last recerved, is up to its usual standard, which is 
one of high moral excellence. 





Special, Jolices 


Rivers of impure blood flow and vibrate 
through the system of those tainted with Scro- 
fula, Salt Rheum, Barber’s [tch, Syphilis, Erup- 
tions, or Pimples on ihe Face, Roughness or 
Redness of the Skin, etc. Srarrorn’s Iron anp 
Sutpxur Powpsns cleanse and drive out all im- 
purities, and effect an immediate and permanent 
cure. 

Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Powders, 
$1; 3 Packages, $2.50. Mailed free. Money 
sént at our risk, 











Haw & Rucszn, 
218 Greenwich street, N. Y. 
— ——— 

Panto-stauck Bgavty.—It is a terrible shock 
toa charming woman—indeed to any woman, 
to find that her teeth are ‘‘ beginning to go.” 
Never will any human being who uses the fra- 
grant Sozodont, make that discovery. 

: — —— 

“Spatprne’s Give,” no well-regulated family 
will be without it. 

| — — — 

Facts ror tae Lapres.—Mrs. F. H. F., of 
Elizabeth, N. J., writes : I have had one ot the 
Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machines, No. 6362, 
for ten years. It has been used by myself, 
family, and friends constantly, with no expense 
for repairs. 
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THE REVOLUTION 

Is a weekly newspaper devoted to the wel- 
fare of Woman. 

Called into existence to utter the cry of the 
ill-paid, of the unfriended, and of the disfran- 
chised, this journal is woman's voice speaking 
from woman’s heart. 

Shall it not be heard ? 5 

Let evéry one who reads this notice subscribe 
for this paper. 

LAURA CORTIS BULLARD, 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, 
aided by some of the best newspaper talent in 
the land, as contributors, will make it the Organ 
for Equal Rights—irrespective of sex. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PRICES REDUCED FROM THREE DOLLARS TO Two. 


One copy for one year................-. $2.00 
Ciubs of ten or more copies............. $1.75 
Single numbers.................cce cess Bets, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Remrrrances should be made in Money Or- 
ders, Bank Checks, or Drafts, When these can- 
not be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Letter, which gives entire protection against 
losses by mail. All postmasters are obliged to 
register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Recerprs.— When a subscriber, after sending 
the. money, receives the paper, he has no need 
of any other receipt. If, however, on sending 
his money he wishes a receipt, he can bave it 
by sending with the money a postage-stamp. 
When he renews his subscription, a formal re- 
ceipt will be sent to him, enclosed with the 
paper. , : 
Discontmnvances.—The paper will be for 
warled until.a distinct order is recetved by the 
Publisher for its discontinuance, and until pay- 
ment of all arrearges is made, as required by 


daw. This plan is adopted because found most 
convenient and. agreeable to subscribers, who 


r generally dislike to have their papers stopped 


suddenly at the end of the time originally sub- 
scribed for. A request to send the paper only 
for the time paid for will always be regarded. 
Postrace, 20 cents a year, payable quarterly, 
in advance, at the subscriber's post office. Post- 
age on New York city and Canada subscriptions 
must be paid in advance, at the office of Tux 

REVOLUTION. 

SUBSCRIBE FOR IT! GET OTHERS TO TAKE IT! 

ADVERTISING RATES. 
Outside page, 4 cents r line. 
Inside pag 6“ 
Special notices, 30 a to we⸗ 

GIVEN AWAY! A GRAND WORK OF ART! 
ARTIST PROOF ENGRAVINGS OF LUCRETIA MOTT. 
Onl of the Artist proof vings ef 

the wo ee Mrs. Mott to be obtained. 

At.our own expense, we secured the services 
of Mr. Perrine, the well-xnown artist, to en- 
bees this picture. It is a wonderful likeness of 
our great leader. 
It should be a household — in every 
family, favoring Woman 
But that cannot be. —— there are but 
fifty of * rome none are, or ever have been, 
in the market. sf wil et sending 10 new 
subscribers, with ——s e this mag- 
nificent engraving, postage 
— 
New York, 31 Union Square, cor. Sixteenth st 
BRANCH OEFICE. 

Brooklyn, No. 25 Fulton st,, near Fulton Ferry. 

Matter intended for publication should be 


um Seti liane, Roe «¥. 
All subscriptions and business letters must be 


to 
A. STUDWELL, Pystisuzs, 
—— Box 2706, N.x.oiy. 
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WOMEN,S, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 
HAND-SEWED SHOES AND SLIPPERS, 
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OF THE SEXES. 
The Faculty of the 

CLEVELAND HOMC@OPATHIC HOSPITAL COLLEGE 
offer to Women desirous of obtaining a Medical Educa- 
tion and who are willing to abide by the same require. 
ments that are made of the other sex, the opportunity 
of attendance upon their 
TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL COURSE OF LECTURES 

Preliminary Course commences September 27th and 
the Regular Oct. lith, 1870. 


For particulars, address 
H. F. BIGGAR, M.D., i 
Registrar, 
125 87 Park Place, Cleveland, Ohio. 





RIE RAILWAY.—TRAINS LEAVE DE.- 
pots foot of Chambers street and foot of Twenty- 
third street as follows : 


Through Ex; Trains leave Chambers 
a.m., 10 a.m., 5:30 p.m,, apd 7 p.m., A 


Twenty-third street at 7:45 a.m.. 9:45 a.m., 5:15 and 
6:45 p.m., daily. 


to Rochester, 
Train leaves daily 
For Port Jervis 


3:15 p.m.) ; and , 8:30 a.m. (Twenty- 
third street, 8:16 ne) 
For and Way, at *8:30a.m. (Twenty-third 
street *8:16 a.m.) 


For Newburg and Way, at 8 a.m., 3:30 and 4:30 p.m., 
(Twenty-third street 7:46 a.m., 3:15 and 4:15 p.m.) 





Ave, Harlem : 338 Fulton st., : 
of Chambers st., and foot of 23d st., 
Exchange Place, and Dock it, 
of the Agents at the hotels. 
L. D. RUCKER, Gen’) Supt. 
Jane 18, 1870. . 
t¥or Hackensack only. 
+¥For Piermont and Nyack only. 
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PAIN! PAIN!! 





PAIN!!! 





‘Who would suffer with PAIN , when they can purchase for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS , 
ONE BOTTLE 
CAMPHORINE ! 
Which is the Greatest Discovery of the Age 
FOR THE RELIEF OF PAIN! 
For Sale by all Druggisis. 


HOYT & BLANCHARD, Prorzrerors, 
208 Greenwich street, New York. 


yi Sees WALTON, 
DEALERS IN . 


PIANOS, ORGANS, MELODEONS, 
MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, SHEET MUSIO AND 
BOOKS, F 





AGENTS FOR 
STEINWAY PIANOS 
106 JEFFERSON 8T., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
8. A. EB, WALTON, M, L, WALTON, 
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AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
14 & 19 WARREN STREET, N. Y. 


N°®?e 


N. D. MORGAN, Pres’t. 


The strongest combination of advantageous features 
that are offered to the Insurance public is presented by 
this Company. 

REGISTRY. 


New Yorx Szare REeGIsTeRED Poicres, secured by 
pledge of Public Stock, like the circulation of Nationa 
Banks. 


Every Registered Policy is 28 secure to the holder as a 
National Bank Note, or United States Bond. — 
See Regular Bulletin of Registered Policy Account in 
every Tuesday’s New York Tribune. « 
All Policies registered in the Insurance Department 
free of cost. 
MUTUALITY. . 


The Company is PURELY MUTUAL, an order authorizing 
the retirement of the Capital Stock having been granted 
July, 1869. After January, 1870, all the profits will be 
divided among the Policy Holders, after the NEW PLAN 
OF CONTRIBUTION originated by this Company. 

NON-FORFEITURE, 

All our Life and Endowment Polices are non-forfeitable 
after two or three annual Prémioms have been paid, thus 
securing to your heirs the value of every dollar invested, 
whether you can continue your Policy or not. 

Cash PREMIUMS AND Cash ReTURNs oF SURPLUS on 
the NEW CONTRIBUTION PLAN of Dividends, 

THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE allowed on any renewal pay- 
ment, and the Policy held good. 

No Resrricrion on TRaveEL in the United States or 
any part of North America, north of the Southern Cape 
of. Florida, or in Europe at any season of the year. 

Vice-President, Secretary, 

J. W. MERRILL, H.C, MRGAN. 


—F——— WOMANHOOD, 


iTS PECULIARITIES AND NECESSITIES. 
BY JAMES C. JACKSON, M.D., e 
Physician-in-Chief of Our Home on the Hillside, Dans. 
Wg ville, N. ¥. 
By ; 
This is a book of about 200 pages, and is printed in 
five, clear type, and bound substantially. 
The following is a synopsis of the subjects treated : 
Cuap. 1. A Peculiar Type. 
« * 2. Physical Organization. 
“« 3. Unhealthy Foods. 








“ 4%, The Useful and Beautiful in Dress. 

“ 8. Life in Doors. 

“« 9 Marriage, or Women who make Good Wives, 
and Good Mothers. - 

“ 10. Non-Maternity, or Women who make Good 
Wives, but do not make Good Mothers. 

“ 11, Women who do not make Good Wives but 
do make Good Mothers. 

“ 12. Women who, as society goes, can neither 
make Good Wives nor Good Mothers. 


“18. Competency of this latter class of Women. 
“14. Their Business Capacities. 
“« 15, The Ballot. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR @ FIFTY CENTS. 
Address, AUSTIN JACKSON, & Co., 


< on —— BATHS, 
No, 68 and 65 COLUMBIA STREET, 
Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 
Three minutes’ walk from Fulton Ferry. 





SEPARATE DEPARTMENT FOR LADIES, 


OPEN FROM 9 A.M. to9 P. M. 


Pirt-class rooms and board st moderate terms. 
CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
AGENTS! READ THIS! 
Wu PAY AGENTS A 8/ 








OF 
tee” Pa 














Breyer’ 8. 
STANDARD FLAVORING £XTRAOTS. 


PERFEOTLY PURE,,FOR CooxING PURPOSES. 
The superiority of these Extracts consists in their 
PERFECT PURITY AND GREAT STRENGTH. 


There is no subject which should more engross atten- 
tion than the purity of the preparations which aré used 
in flavoring the various compounds prepared for the hu- 
man stomach. These Extracts are warranted perfectly 
free from the poisonous oils and acids which enter into 
the composition of many of the factitious fruit-flavors 
now in the market. They are not only true to their 
names, but are prepared from fruits of the best quality, 
and so highty concentrated that a small quantity only 
need be used. 

Economists find them to be mucH cCHEs«PER than 
others ata lower price. The cost is only ten cents or 
leas per two-ounce bottle higher than the common Cook- 
ing Extracts now offered for sale, while they are war- 
ranted to possess tripple strength and perfect purity. 
Thepalso possess the advantage of clearly imparting all 
the DELICATE FLAVOR of the ‘fruits and spices ‘from 
which they are prepared, and are less expensive. 


BURNETT'S STANDABD FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
are neatly put up in 2.0z., 5 oz., and 10 oz. bottles, and 
are for sale by the trade generally in every principal 
city and town in the United States, Canadas, and British 
Provinces, as well as in many other foreign countries. 


Sold by 
JOHN F. HENEY, 


127-39 ‘ eae Place, Rew York. 
OODHULL, OLAFLIN & OO, 
(Maus. V. C. — Tin. %, ©. CARTER) 
* BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


44 BROAD STREET, N.Y. 
Buy and sell Gold, Government Bonds and Securities ; 
Railway, Mining and Oil Stocks and Bends; Bonds of 
any State, County, A, — 
on same ; will make on and issue certificates 


Tatied Bea 





Ot —— bn Gill’ Gt the Union. Will 


promptly attend to alloMail or: Telegraphic communica- 
tions. ‘ 
Interest allowed on daily balances of depositors. , 


ARBOLIO SALVE, 


The, important discovery of the Carbolic Acid, as a 
cleansing, puritying, and healing agent, is one of the 
most remarkable results of modern medical research 
During the late civil war it was extensively used in the 
hospitals, and was found to be not only a thoreugh disin- 
fectant, but also the most wonderful and speedy Heal- 
ing Remedy ever yet known. : 

t is now presented in a scientific combjpation with 
other soothing and healing agencies, in the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been already used in numberlesss 





cases with most satisfactory and beneficial results, we: 


have no hesitation in offering it to the public as the 
most certain, rapid, and effectual remedy for all sores 
and ulcers, no matter of how long-standing, burns, cuts, 


wounds, and every abragion of skin-or flesh. | Sold by al. 
druggists. 





94 ly ~ No.8 se Place, how York, 
—— — 
' GENERAL REPORTER 
ELIZA B, BURNS, 


TEACHER OF STENO-PHONOGRAPHY. 
Room 29, 117 Nassau street, N. X. 
MRS. BURNS will také special interest in the instruc 
tion of Lapres who wish to become efficient short-hand 
reporters. 128-35 


ape "BOOKS, STATIONERY, 4c. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Marpen Lang, 
All kinds of first-clasa Account Books, Paper and Sta- 








— — — 


No, 231 Broapway, New Yors. 





This Company has achieved a decided success, having |. 


in the first eighteen months of its existence issued 
over t 
2,100. Policies. 

Insuring over 4,500,000 Dollers. 

And has ACCUMULATED ASsETs amounting to 

$252,765.14. 

The Homeopathic Mutual Life Insurance Compaiy 
insures Homa@opatuists and Now-Héma@orarTuists at 
lower rates than any other New York Company. 

Its NON-PARTICIPATING RATES ARE THE LOWEST of any 
Company in the world. 


Tts losses are all paid within thirty days after re- | 


ceipt of the proofs of death, 
Its policies are all non-forfeitable after one annual pay- 
ment, 
No extra charge is made on account of employment or 
travel. 
Premiums and Dividends all cash. 
WOMEN INSURED AT SAME RATES AS MEN. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for circulars and books. 
D. D. T. MARSHALL, resident. 
JAMES CUSHING, Jz., V. Pres. 
A. HALSEY PLUMMER,.Secretary. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 
E. M. Ketroce, M.D. Medical Examiner, 





GENERAL AGENTS. 
ag nam, M.D., for Northérn and Central New 
or! 


CHARLES G. Vromraax, Bria Bristol, Conn, 
Joun W. MarsHatt, A Tlinois, tor North Wes a. 


SEELEY & STANNARD, Chicago, Il, tor Cook Co., TL. 
— ———— Baltimore, tor Maryland, West 
D Sot. Carlyle, Ill., for * Co., Til. 
.W. Tremont treet, Boston, Mass., for 
—* Englan: 


— — 19 Court street, Boston. for Ma 
Joun G. Drew, 221 Broad street, Elizabeth, N. J. 
8. B. RookwEL, Middlebury, Vi. 98-145 








MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! 
MOTHERS!!! 
DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
This valuable preparation has been used with NEVER- 


FAILING SUCCESS IN THOUSANDS OF CASES. 


It not only relieves the child from pain, but invigor- 
ates the stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. It will also in- 
astantly relieve 

GRIPING IN THE BOWELS AND WIND COLIC. 
We believe it the BEsT AND SUREST BEMEDY IN THE 
‘WORLD in all cases of DysmNTERY AND DIARRHGA IN 
Cuipren, whether arising from teething or any other 
cause. Full {directions for using will accompany each 
bottle. « 

Be sure and call for “‘ MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP,” having fac-simile of “Curtis & Prenxms”’’ 
on the outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 


Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


eR ogpet ged 8 HYGEIAN HOME, 
FLORENCE HEIGHTS, N. J, 





R. T. M.D. 
ELLEN BEARD BEARD HARMAN, mp., } Physicians, 
Treatment strictly Hygienic. No medicines, alcoholic 


stimulants, nor Turkish Baths employed. Send stamps 
for new circulars. Philadelphia Office, 929 Chestnut st. 


L’ same 8. Me eg meat Electro-Ther- 








FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS"’ 
LIFE INSURANOE COMPANY 
or 
NEW YORK, 

‘ No, 49 WALL STREET, CORNER oF WILLIAM. 


OASH, CAPITAL, $125,000. 





00,000. DEPOSITED WITH THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE POLICY 


All the Officers and Directors (without an exception) 


ore Diockeiaas ond wap phe montana the proper 
reserves tor further protection of the Policy Holders will 
be made. 

This Com makes a Cash Dividend to its Policy 


to 50 cent. each in advance, 
ee itallor sates ‘a premiums. _ w 


The safety of the ro Holder is guarded. 

All Néw York Companies are obliged by the State to 
set aside the same Reserve. The Reserve for each Oom · 

is the same, calculated on the same table of mor- 
tauty, 3 ys the same rate of interest; consequently, 
are 
CONDITIONS OF POLIOY. 

This Company’s policies are non-forfeitable. 
~ This Company ——— no —— on travel after 
‘one snnual payment 

This Company insures the = * females. 

This Company will not contest any legal claim. 


This will pay claims as soon as the proof 
ereot {a fully setablisned. 


- “The rates are lower than those of any other Company 
organized under the laws of New York, and responsible 
‘to the Insurance Department for its safety. 

The Farmers’ and —e will grant insurance to 
suit on the following plans 
ORDINARY —* 

ENDOWMENT, 
CHILDREN ENDOWMENT, 
Compound INTEREST, Jormnt ENDOWMENT, 
INcoME Propuctna, JorntT Live, 


and in addition to the above plans will issue policies on 
the 
“'TONTINE MUTUAL,” 
on CHEAP PLAN FoR WORKING MEN, 


Tontine Mutual is a combination of Insurance and 
Endowment, and is pag adapted to the wants of 
elass of people who have hitherto been debarred from 
the benefits of Life Insurance by its heavy expenses. 

To insure your life on the Tontine Mutual Pian you 
pay $15 once only. 

You pay $2 annually. 

You pay $1.10 whenever a death occurs in your Clase, 

You are certain to receive $1,000. 

And if your Class is full $5,000. 

Classes are regulated by ages. 

BOTH SEXES ADMITTED IN THE SAME CLASS. 

ALL HAVE TO PASS A MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 

Classes are limited to 5,000 Members, 

WHENEVER A OLASS IS ONCE FULL IT WILL 
ALWAYS REMAIN FULL. 

The Company guarantees that in case your death 

—— occur within a —*—* — — are not one 
Members in your Class, our family 
receive $1,000; but in case yen Clam hie more than 


one thousand: Members, then you would receive as many 
dollars as there are Members in your Class at the time of 
your death. 
FIVE THOUSAND MEMBERS, 
THEN $5,000. — 


Class A. Aan oh Seven he sens of 0 ant Se 
a all between the ages of 35 and 45. 


Admits 
Class ©. Admits all between the ages of 45 and 60, 
TONTINE FUND. 
At the same time that you become insted, you alse 
become 


A MEMBER Of A TONTiNE FUND, 
Which may give to yourself, wailst living, a large sum 
of money. 


This is the onty Company in the United States 
sound i.e. that bas a cash tatu 


basiness on a basis, 
$125,000, and has a t with the State for the se- 
curity of the Policy that issues policies ot this 


SEND FOR BOOK OF RATES, 
ALL DIRECTORS ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 
ALL OFFIOUR. ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 


J. V. Heth ose 
SEE tat seman eit 





as Mecha corner of ——— — 












SARATOGA. A” SPRING WATER. 
The SARATOGA “A” SPRING WATER is probably the most effective mineral water found on either con- 
tinent. It hasten per cent. greater mineral properties than the celebrated Congress Spring ; four times that of 
Baden Baden, of Austria; twice that of Vichy, in France, and nearly three times gréster than the re- 
nowned Seltzer, in Germany. 

There are many waters sold for the real Saratoga “A” Spring Water, from similarity of name and sppearance. 
Each bottle has the words blown in, 

BARATOGA “A” re WATER, 


and should always be designated by the letter *‘ A.” ot accept “ Saratogs Wai 
— Walon,” or ny Gini wane, when you wish ‘ ‘Baratoge “A Water.” * 


From Secretar9 Seward, 


“ Baratoga 


Wasuineron, D. C., April 27th, 1966. 
Joux F. Hewny, Esq., 
My Dear Sir : TRE Fee co carat tay teats tor Gavense of “ Seictag “A” Water” which you have kindly 
sent me, It is very 
Very truly yours, 
From Bee. 4 H.. Ohiapin. 
East Turn Y-THIRD STREET, New Yorx, May 4th, 


Dear Sir: I bave heretofore used only the “Vichy” mineral water, but I have received ——— — 
Epring Water,” and think very highly of 
* E, A. Onarrm. 


The Hon. Horace Greeley, Biitor of the N. Y. Tribune, says : 


T have great confidence in the mineral waters of Saratoga, and can recommend the water of the — — 
Bprivg”’ haem awe. 


Winta H. Sewarp. 


From the Vice-President. 
Wasninates, D. C., April 28th, 1866. 
Seer ait ms mtich obliged for the case of “Saratoga A Sprin Water,” and 1 
. am o ‘a’ ” 
with pleasure. It mess eietive then the Oongetes Water 
in haste, but reepectfally yours, 
THE TRADE LIBERALLY DEALT WITH. 


The “Saratoga 4 Reng Weter. fe enemy acted Se pases of Sour Genen pints and of two dozen — It 
— Shp Pian Penaeee es —— the trade less. All orders must be addressed to 


JOHN F HENRY. 
Successor to Demas Barnes & Co., 
8 College Place (formerly 21 Park Row), New York. 


reply as to my opinion of it 
obliged to you for it. 
UYLER COLFAX. 









578 te 578 
Broadway, . Throne sie. 
, wa tiga emai OS 
OPPOSITE 
METROPOLITAN METROPOLITAN 
HOTEL. HOTEL. 


Cc. OC, 


RICHMOND. 


keeps a full assortment of Ladies’, Misses, and Children’s Fine Gaiters, Boots, and shoes ; also Gents’, Boys’, 
and Youths’ Boots and shoes in all varieties of style, manufactured expressly for Spring and Summer wear ; 
and OFFERS THEM AT GREAT REDUCTION FROM FORMER PRICES. 
This is the place to get PIRST-CLASS GOODS at low prices. Call and examine the stock, and you will be satis- 
fied. Particular attention given to measure work. Remember the Stand, 


573 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 


EUREKA PENCIL SHARPENER. 
PATENTED NOVEMBER 9TH, 1869. 


The attention of the public is particularly called to the advantages of this Sharpener,{combining a 
PENCIL — 


— D J £080 as a 
⸗ £ on ° . — 


NAIL CLEANER. 





A peculiar feature of the “ Eurnzxa ” (possessed by no other sharpener) consists in the Blade, which can be 
opened and sharpened when required. * 

After dharpentag the pendll'tn the Gharpener, f « Seer point te desirable for nice drawing, it can be obtained 
by the use of the open blade, an advantage possessed onLy by the “ EuREKs.” 

For‘sale by the Trade, everywhere. ; . 


Samples will be sent by mail (postage paid) on receipt of 36 cents, 


FACTOBY PRICES. 
427 Broome 8t., N. Y. 
F. G. Sarre, H. T. MoCoun. 





Altea s BROS. 


arenes MN a " 


&co., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 
420,000 DOLLARS STOOKI!! 


All new and fresh goods just opened, . 


Will be offered for sale at regular 
Importation prices. Will commence 


MONDAY, JUNE 6TH. 


Our $1.00 Black Silk reduced to 75c. ! 

Our $1.25 Black Silk reduced to $1.00! . 
Our $1.50 Black Silk reduced to $1.25! 

Our $2.00 Black Silk reduced to $1.50! 

Our $3.000 Black Silk reduced to $2.87! 

Our $5.00 Black Silk reduced to $3.88! 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK NEW GOODS SAME RATE. 


OUR DRESS GOODS STOCK MARKED DOWN. 
ALL OF OUR NEW GOODS 
MARKED AT LESS THAN IMPORTATION. 


Our Grenadines at $3.00 reduced to $2.50! 
Our Grenadines at $2.50 reduced to $2.00! 
Our Grenadines at $1.50 reduced to $1.00! 
Our Grenadines at $1.00 reduced to 85c. | 

Our Grenadines at Tic, reduced to 65c.! 


PIOQUES! PICQUES!! PICQUES!!! 
Picques reduced full 40 per cent. 
Picques reduced full 40 per cent. 
Our $1.00 Picques down to 69cts. 
LACE SHAWLS AND JACKETS. 
LACE SHAWLS AND JACKETS. 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


PARASOLS!! PARASOLS! !! 


Best and most complete line of new 


Parasols and Umbrellas ever opened, 
which are marked at manufacturers prices. 


FULL ASSORTMENT OF KID GLOVES 
ALL SHADES, SIZES AND QUALITIRS. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED!! 


Ladies allowed to try on each 


palr in Store; and a new pair given 
for each pair not perfectly satisfactory. 


ALTMAN BROS. & 0O., SIXTH AVE. 
ALTMAN BROS, & CO., SIXTH AVE. 
ALTMAN BROS. & ©0O., SIXTH AVE. 
ALTMAN BROS. & CO., SIXTH AVE. 
LITMAN BROS, & CO., 






© THE NEW YORK IWPINMARY, ©) 
198 Secomp Avenve, conwER 8TH srREET, N. Y. 
Spring term April 1th. 





M# ‘MARY DIKON “JONES,” a. D 


84 RYERSON STREET, 
BKOOKLYN 7 








Address, ; J ra, #4) 
. : 4 a pe Post Box, sem) Hi * 


Aen 
‘ 


HEAP PRINTING, 


oh 


Me .CARDS, ENVELOPES, CIRCULARS, 


* All mælei Job Printing. * 
“" miattTas 
{Duane 
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